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THE HUMANITIES SERIES 



The Humanities Sefies addresses essential aspects of con- 
teinporary humanities education, a process-oriented approach 
to human conetrns, adaptable to varied cQntent areas. The 
Humanities Education Unit personnel, responding to the 
growing demands of humanities educators in the sehools, 
developed the series to provide rationales, flexible guide- 
line^ and appropriate skills to meet the needi of students* 
kindergartan through grade 12, in an age of change. 



HUMANE LJFE-COPING SKILLS 

THE HUMANITIES STRAfID OF PROJECT SEARCH 

CRITICAL THINKING AND REASONING: A Handbook for Teachers* 

DESIGNING INTERDISCIPLINARY STUDIES PROGRAMS* 

VALUING: A Discussion Guide* 

DEVELOPING INSTRUCTIONAL OBJlCTlVES FOR HUMANITIES PROGRAMS* 

HUMANITIES IXPERIINCES AT NEW HARTFORDi Student Produced Films* 

INSERVICE APPROACHES FOR HUMANITIES IDUCATION* 

HUMANITIES EDUCATION: A Planning Guide 

AESTHETICS OF FILM AND TELEVISION 

VALUES: Slmulitlons for the Classroom 

PROOFXT SEARCH EVALUATION* 

*Project SEARCH Developments, with support from the JDR 3rd 
Fund and Title III of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act. Project SEARCH, a pilot consortium of school dlstrictf 
aCTOSS N^' York State, 1971-75, Implemented the major objec- 
tives of contemporary humanities education* 
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For&Hord to the Humanities Series 



Crtttgal Thinking md E&asoning addresses one major objective 
of con tempo rary humanities education. Together with the other 
publications in this sarles, the handbook outlines approarhei and 
procedures useful in answering the pivotal question: How can we 
ImmmiBB all education? 

No one single approach can adequately answer that fundamental 
question. But a handbook such as CHtioal Thinkina E^aBoning 
can stimulate the learner to question himself and the world around 
him, to discover means of coimiunl eating through reasonable dis- 
course, to clarify his thought processes and choose his value 
commitments. Mastery of these processes contributes irn^eaiurably 
to each leamer^s control of his changing world. 

The need for students to learn critical thinking and reasoning 
IS rooted m the very nature of the educational process^ 1 e the 
need of a learner to consider clearly and to assess critically all 
that he or she encounters in the process of learning. Whether a 
student is concerned with pure or applied sciences /wi th the arts, 
with political, economiCj and legal systems, or with moral codes,' 
he IS unavoidably confronted with instances in which someone is 
attempting to connect one Idea with another. It is in underitanding 
the nature and strength of those connections that the essence of 
the learning process resides. This handbook aids teachers from 
all grade levels to implement these classroom skills. 

The need to humanize education defines a vital educational 
goal. Few schools have succeeded in developing learning environ- 
ments humanistic in process, in content, or In perspectives 
The Humanities Series addresses aspects of concerns related to 
the value cofmnitments open to each Individual and to the conse- 
quences such choices have on the Individual and on others. 
Contemporary humanities edgcation seeks to achieve its objectives 
in four categories of student behavior: 

1, masoning: If the freedom of man consists in determination 
of his choices by factors within himself, we often say that 
it is mn*% intelligence or reason which governs his 
purposive activity. Reasoning means the individual can 
modify her or his conduct to meet new iltuatlons. The 
person can not only change, but grow* Each one can profit 
from past experience, lach can become responsible. 
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2* TnQ jnffBQtiv& DQnaint Education has long concerrdid itself 
with the cognitive, with knowledge=-as if there were only 
one kind of knowledge, factual data. However, a complenientary 
aspect of knowledge, each person *s affective powers, can deter 
or enhance hi^ cognitive deyeloDment, How a girl or boy, 
woman or man feels about wanting to learn, how she or lie 
feels as each learns, and what each feels after learning-- 
these lie in the affective domain, These neglected aspects, 
the vital area of attitudes and personally held values, 
^orm an integral concern of the humaniiing learning process. 
Such self-awareness helps the possessor cope with chanqe. 



3, hitmdUc,iptinafiij LcoAjtuigi Fragmentation of learning, the 

separation of disciplines into isolated compartonents, too 
often leaves even the able student frustrated. Knowing 
many facts, the learner still understands neither the in- 
terrelationships between disciplines nor their personal 
and social significance. The curriculum envisioned by 
humanities education integrates the arts; the physical, 
social, and behavioral science^ and other disciplines, 
pursuits, and elrcymstances whenever such intardisclpl Inary 
instruction and experiences contribute to a whole life v1ew- 

4. i/tfL£ue4; The basic values which undergird the American way of^ 

life and which have guided the actions of people for centuries 
are being severely tested in an era of rapid technological 
change, social readjustment, and population expansion. The 
shattering impacts of these changes are most visible among 
the young. Schools, to be successful In helping young 
people develop values that will give them a sense of 
direction, must offer opportunities for students to make frat 
choices frwi among alternatives. 

Reasoning, affec^ and interdisciplinary learning are seen as 
supporting the process approachas to values deyelopment. These 
concepts cover a very broad range of human activity. The purpose 
Of the Humanities Series is to help teachers design student Itarnlnp 
experiences related to these categories. 

Project SEARCH, a consortium of school districts in New York 
State (1971-75) developed in-service staff programs, curricula, and 
student learning eKperiences based on these four objectlvii. 
Several titles in the Humanities Series incorpofate outcomes of 
Project SEARCH. 
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In addition, humanities education seeks to support these four 
objftctives *hrough thrn^ major strategies i 

1. F jCESS APPROACH: Change is so rapid that no one can 
pradlct precisely what knowledge and information indi- 
viduals will need to know in just a few years. 
Humanities education sees □ compening need to develop 
an educational approach based on adaptable process 
skills, secondarily on content. These process skills, 
transferable and dynamic, including the individual's 
perceptual, niotor, affective, cognitive and social 
interaction skills, will enable a student to cope with 
a changing world. 

2. UTILIZING COMMUNITY CULTURAL RESOURCES; Any system of 
education which represents a marked departure from 
traditional learning will fail if it ignores the com- 
munity's needs J rssources, and aspirations. School and 
cQfiinunity must be integrally related both in planning 
and implementing educational change. Most adults have 
been educated under a system very similar to the system 
operating today, These adults must be Involved in the 
new thinking and research on the nature of learning If 
we are to anticipate their cooperative support. In 
addition, the school must view the community as what 

it is, an extension of the school. Such interaction 
between school and community which encourages free 
reciprocal flow of learners and instructors can result 
in realistic, exciting learning activities. Not only 
will students enter the conriTiunity for learning experi- 
ences, but professionals, craftsmen, artists, farmers, 
retired citizens will likewise share their competencies 
with youthful learners within the school, 

3. INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION: Humanistic education focuses 
on the worth of the individual, on the. self-actualiiation 
of each girl or boy. Implicit in the program are varied 
opportunities for each student to participate in 
sequenced learning experiences adapted to individual 
capacities and responsive to Individual Interests, Such 
learning experiences can help each student discover his 
or her potential i challenge latent ab1lit1eS| prepare 
each to make hls appropriate, unique, and effective con- 
tribution In a changing society. The Humanities Series 
Is dedicated to helping our youth by providing adminis- 
trators and teachefi with a process approach to all 
learningi a humanizing process which will enable our 
boys and girls to live not only the good life, but the 
life worth living. 
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CRITICAL fHINKING AND REASONING embodies the approach to 

»^aason1ng skills developed in theory and practice by 

Dr. Clyde Evans uf the Department of Philosophyi Uni^firsity 
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PREFACE 



"Lcgic is the morality of thought jUSt as merality is the 
logic of action," writes Jean Piaget in ThtoMj Into Fn^Lctlaa. 
The familiar question, da I knm idiat I dilnk uyMl I heaA 
wfuU I ^aijf may^make us smile even ai we acknowledge the sub- 
stantial truth involved, Discussion can help us clarify our 
thinking, expand our viewpoints, integrite our diffuse insights 
and determine our value contnitments. But the great good in this 
type of interaction is often dissipated in "rap-' sessions in 
which participants lack ease in reasonable discourse. "Re^l 
cool, man," may offer encouragement and support to an idea, but 
the phrase offers little solid evidence of the speaker or 
writer's reasoning which leads him or her to offer this suppcrt. 
Yet unless we can develop this capacity tc marshsl our thinking 
in the service of our pursuit of who we are, where we a re, going* 
and in what spirit, we limit ourselves and our associates. 

If this is true* the ne^st question H^&iat can do to 
tnhmice. ouX pcw^..h o{ a^itlaat dtuikinQ HCR^onu^gt More 
specifically, w/iat can m, t^adiCM] do to hzlp qux baijh md 
ginZt, K thAOUQh 12, e.qidp -t/i£mde£ve4 with .t/ie4e u^tntLai, 6kWU 
Dr. Clyde Evans has addressed himself to the theory and practice 
underlying substantial answers to these questions. Readers will 
discover in Dr, Evans' presentation e clear exposition of basic 
principles involved in critical thinking and reasoning. But 
over and beyond and above that valuable introduct ion or review, 
as the case may be, Dr, Evans is himself an excellent teacher. 
That quality comes through in his manner of speaking ana writing. 
At ease with graduate students of philosophy, he is equa ly at 
home with young children who respDnd to his friendly and sincere 
regard for them as Individuals, For all ages* Dr. Evans 
da-mystifies critical reasoning and thinking skills and makes 
them what they are, tools for richer human understanding. 

And as for teachers* Dr, Evans wrote recently, ''I cannot 
overemphasize how important I believe the teacher is— and I mean 
the plain* old* ordinary, everyday classroom teacher , I believe 
the role played by those ind1v1duals~is une oT the most important 
in all of our culityre--to say nothing of their Importance more 
narrowly In the school career of a child. Their formative 
hands Influence the potential for so much goodi so much growth. 
And in our present world* they must strive for these objectives 
under Increasingly less ideal conditions." 
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Dr. Evans goes on to speak directly to teachers: "Hence this 
handbook is written in the belief that you, the classroom teacher, 
should be granted the recognition you so richly deserve. This 
handbook Is written in a way whieh consciously recognizes and 
appeals to the crucial, pivotal role which you play In the total 
educational process. Finally, this handbook is hopefully written 
in a way which will both encouraqe and assist you in growing as a 
person and improving as a teacher-^thus enriching that human 
resource upon which all our students so desperately depend," 

In this spirit, the Humanities Education unit of the New York 
State Education Department offers C^^Uaat r/Luifeutg md Rmsontna, 
to the citizens of this State, especially to our school adininls- 
trators, teachers and support staff. We are together in this great 
endeavor to hunianize education for the girls and boys in our schools. 

As Or. Ivans wrote: "This work is dedicated to all those 
who have helped me get where I am and be what I am. The seeds 
you have sown will bear much fruit," 

Again, in this same spirit, the Division of the Humanities, Arts 
and Libraries expresses appreciation to Or, Clyde Evans and to 
Ms. Barbara Harchilonis who collaborated with him^ 



William R. Clauss, Associate in Humanities Education^ provided 
the leadership for implementing this component In The Humanities 
Series. Katherine V, King, Associate in Humanities Education* 
edited Cnl.tLacLl Tklnklng and Rm^arUng for publication. 
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Part I 



INTRODUCTION 



Why Teach Critical Thinking and Reasoning? 

Many teachtfs feel the answer te this question 1s too obvious 
to require comment. At the same tlmit many teachers would s1n= 
cerely appreciate an answer to the question beeeuif quite honestly 
they are not sure about the need themselves. This Is a very 
legitimate question to ask: Why should wt teach critical thinking 
and reasoning? An attenpt io answer the question will net only 
provide some understanding for those who are uncertilni the attempt 
will also serve to remind the "true believers" of the rationale and 
justification for such teaching. 

In the rephrased question the word ^houJta appears. ShQuM em- 
phailzes the fact that this is indeed a normative issue. The 
question attempts to get at the nonnSi standards s criteria by 
which we judge the desirabilityi effectivenesSi efficacy, rationalei 
justification of teaching critical thinking and reasoning. This 
question attempts to discover those considerations which would help 
educators decide whether they need to teach critical thinking and 
reasoning. The answer wtri attempt to provide persuasive, con- 
vincing or even compelling reasons why educators at all levels 
shouJtd teach critical thinking and reasoning* 

Howevers as with any normative discusslont the starting points 
will simply be assumed. Certain things win be taken for granted* 
Other persons may disagree with some of the starting points. 
Others* though not disagreeing with these starting pointii may wish 
nevertheless to begin with others of their own. All this is, 
needless to say* perfectly legitimate and sincerely encouraged. 
No definitive rationale or justification appears here* Same points 
require defense, tenacious defense. Other points can be negotiated. 
Stm other points can be yielded rather readily. These dif- 
ferences of opinion are not points about which readers should join 
combat. Rather, these views serve as one framework within which 
such teaching may be understood. 

The views expressed here are based on the author's own experl- 
ences—with students (kindergaf ten through graduate school )s 
teachers* administrators* and parents; his own phnosophy of 
education and of lifei his thought and reflection upon those 
experiencesi his background and tralningi his personality and 
eharacteri his tdloiyncraciei and predilections. If readers find ; 
In these views anything which rings a bill, or strikes a resonanee 
within, or anything which is of value* then please use that element 
in whatever way proves bineflelal to the growth of your students 



and/or to you as a person. Taking exception to one or more points 
may stimulate the reader to articulate her or his own views more 
consciously or coherently. If so, then this work has still served 
its purpose. 

The question proposed is: Why should we teach critical 
thinking and reasoninq? Not every single facet of the question 
will be considered, nor will these eormients work out every develop- 
ment in minute detail. These comments will merely sketch soine of 
the kinds of considerations significant in arriving at an answer 
to the question. The following discussion will come at the question 
from different directions and indicate how in each case the need 
for the teaching of critical thinking and reasoning arises. Each 
educator is free to develop her or his own rationale=-indeeds is 
encouraged to do so. 



Ucumlrig in G^e^i The need for students to learn critical 
thinking and reasoning Is rooted In the very nature of the educa- 
tional processi that Is, In the need of a learner to consider 
clearly and to assess critically all that she or he encounters 
in the process of learning. Whether a student is concerned with 
pure Of applied sciences, with the arts, with politicals economic, 
and legal systems , or with moral codes , she or he is unavoidably 
confronted with instances in which someone 1s attOTpting to 
connect one idea (thought, thing) with another, or attempting to 
make inferences from one idea to another. And it Is In under- 
standing the nature of those connections, and in assessing the 
strength of those connections that the essence of the learning 
process resides* For true learning consists not merely In finding 
out that something is the case. It involves* more importantly, 
understanding the basis upon which that something is believed or 
thought or known to be the case* And here is precisely where the 
connecting of one Idea with another appears* For what is required 
Is precisely to show why, on the basis of X, V Is thought-to-be - — 
the case* or thought to be true* correct, and so forth. 

In understanding this connection between the claim Itself and 
the basis or ground for the claim, the crucial step 1n learning 
occurs* For when a student has grasped the nature of that con- 
nection, she or he knows not only the what* but also the why. The 
learner has not had a fact or claim or value merely impressed upon 
his memory or consciousness. Rather, the student has gained some 
insight and understanding into why such a claim Is held, or why 
something is taken to be a fact, or how such a fact Is related to 
other accepted facts, or why such a value should or should not be 
held. It Is only when a student has some grasp of how the pieces 
fit together that the total picture can have any real meaning for 
that person* Only then can the student reconstruct the final 
picture for himself, because only then does he understand the 
nature of the relationships between the various pieces. Only then 
do we wish to say that a student has truly "learned," as opposed 
to merely being taught to respond In a certain way. 

Now, If It Is correct that this is what constitutes true 
learning— regardleii of subject matter, or topiC"-then It Is seen 
that at the heart of this true learning lies understanding of and 
facility with reasoning skills* This Is so because quite simply 
these are precisely the skills required in ascertaining, detecting, 
assessing, and so fofthi the connections between Ideas, which (as 
we have seen) Is the very essence of the learning pfoeess* These 
are the skills used whenever individuals attempt to connect one 
Idea with another and to make inferences from one Idea to another* 
Thus the need for reasoning skills stCTs fron the very nature of 
the learning process, Furthennore, facility with thise skills Is 
an absolute prerequisite for true learning to take place, 
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In the application of these acquired sknis true learning tikei 
place: b The studtnt focuses on the groundSi the support, the 
fiisons u)hy which stand behind the uohat she or he has learned. 
Thus, the student learns "from the Inside out," and what the 
person learns truly becomas a part of the learner, 2) The student 
learni to asseis critically the thought behind what she" or he Is ' ' 
taught, and not just blindly to accept the result or product of 
that thought. Thus* for e>cample, students learn to attend to the 
reasons why a historian or archeologist teaches that certain things 
about the past aru true; that is, they look at the basis the 
archeologist has for believing such a thing to be truej they attand . . 
to the rationale behind why an artist or writer teaches certain 
things about life or about human nature, they pay attention to the 
grounds a classrooni teacher has for teaching that certain things 
are the case, 3) Students take what they have learned, trace out 
the Implications of that learning, and see what meaning or signif- 
icance (1f any) it has for her or him 1n personal life. It is In 
this last feature, application to personal life, that any learning 
produces its "cash value." In these ways, a student can be truly 
said to (a) have learned something, as opposed to being merely 
tmgh^i and (b) have learned something for himself. In the sense 
that what Is learned rwains not a mere tidbit to be displayed on 
appropriate occasionSi but rather has somehow been woven Into the 
total fabric of his life, and in some way enriched that life. And 
since all these aspects require the skills of critical thinking 
and reasoning, these skills form the very heart of the entire 
enterprise of learning and teaching. 



Valuu InqLLUiyt Within the last decade, values education has roused 
wholesome, increasing interest among educators. In York State, 
Project SIARCH involved a statewide coniortium of school districts 
in an Integrated hwnanities program pledged to four major objectives: 
1) the development of reasoning skills; 2) interdisciplinary 
learning; 3) affective educationi culminating in 4) values inquiry. 
Dr. Clyde Evans, author of this monograph, worked intensively with 
a wide spectrum of teachers in the Utica City School District, 
Utica, New York. The relationship between students* skills In 
reasoning and their development In valuing processes is the vital 
relationship between an essential tool and the integrating, cul- 
minating inquiry into personal values* 

As a philosopher-in-residence, Dr. Ivans was invited to spend a 
week with students in Hillside Elenentary School, Hastings-on- 
Hudson i New York. Dr* Evans worked chiefly with 3rd and 4th grade 
girls and boys on value-related issues. Since then he has worked 
with students K-12, with teachers, parents, administfators, 
tsometlmes in the same group) and with persons aged S years to 7S 
(also sometimes in the same group). 
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With the elementary school group. Dr. Evans' basic approach 
presents the chilflren with a moral dilOTTia In which bhe girls and 
boys have to decide which course of action each would choose to 
follQw, (These dileninas are presented by means of filmstrips 
developed from the work of L. Kohlberg, and conmercially available 
from Guidance Associates, New York*) this approach fs not the only 
way to address va1ue*related issues or to initiate a values-related 
class discussion, Heres Dr* Evans' main concern is not how the 
process gets started, but the nature of that discussion once it 
gets underway* To that extent, Dr* Evans believes his comments 
hold general significance for the whole area of values inquiry. 

One of the moral dilenmas presented runs as follows* A girl is 
taken to the carnival by her father* It is her 7th birthday and 
he has promised her she can choose any five rides she likes* But 
as they ipproach the gate he discovers he has forgotten his wallet. 
This is the last day of the carnival, and the distance home is too 
far to go and return before it closes. He counts the change in 
his pocket and then tells his daughter that he has enough to pay 
the entrance fee^ they could go Inside and look at the exhibits, 
parades, etc. but there would not be enough left over for the rides 
Or, she could lie about her agis say that she was six instead of 
seven* get in for half-price and then they would have enough left 
for the rides. She asks him what to do, but he tells her that she 
must decide for herself what she should do* They walk to the en- 
trance gate* He says, "Two tickets s please*" The ticket seller 
says: "One adult and, let's see young lady, how old are you?" 
The film ends. 

Or. Evans then simply engages the children in. a discussion of 
what they would do in that situation. - giving special attention to 
the reasons why they would do one thing rather than another. 

There are two crucial demands which such an activity or dis- 
cussion makes upon the children themselves* First, children must 
learn to separate the position they take from the grounds or 
reasons they have for taking that position. They must learn to 
see that the answers solution, resolution which they finally 
choose is different, separate, and distinct from their reasons for 
choosing that solution, different from what it is that recommends 
that answer, different, in short, from uoktf they choose tne 
alternative* 

Why is this required of the students? This distinction is re- 
quired because otherwise this entire activity of investlgationi 
consideration, discussion, interactioni cross-examinations weighing 
choosing, in short, valuing would be a monumental waste of time* 
For either one makes such decisions by caprice. (that is, without 
any basis) or one makes them on some basis or other* To avoid 
caprice or blind chance one must make decisions on the basis of 



iornething or other i that Iss must niaki decisians becauit of some 
eonsideration or other. This ''something or other" provides the 
grounds, supports fatloialei justification for that decision* Thus 
the notion of suppofting arounds Is ctntral to the wholi idea of 
valuing and the process of value formation. Hence such an activity . 
requires that the students understand this notion, for otherwise 
there wouTd be no point in discussing why, if the students had no 
notion at all of how what they choose is connected with why they 
choose It, 

The Sicond crucial demand made upon the student Is that they be 
able to choose their qrounds from amnng all that are offered, iven 
after the students have comprehended the notion of supporting 
grounds. It will not suffice for each student to merely fofmulate 
her or his own grounds for their own decision* The reason for this 
is very simple yet very important ^ there are always others In the 
group who are also formulating and expressing either grounds for a 
different alternative or different grounds for the same alternative. 
These other formulations cannot be Ignored i they must be considered 
by any open-minded person* Hence, thQughtful students must attend 
to those other formulations before they can, with any confidence, 
finally fofmulate their own* 

The students clearly have two tasks before then here* The first 
Is obvious and relatively easy: choosing one of the available al- 
ternatives. However, the second task while not quite as obvious, 
is irnneasurably more Important: choosing the grounds, the reasons, 
from among the various possible groundsv upon which a particular 
alternative is selected* That 1s, It is fairly easy to say "I 
choose this side," And after the students have understood the 
notion of supporting grounds, it is also fairly easy to say "These 
are the reasons why I choose this side*" (It is also, at tnis 
point, not too difficult to say, "These are the reasons why I do 
not choose the other side,") But the most difficult task of all, 
yet the most crucial for each learner, Is to be able to say: 
"These are the reasons why I choose this side; and those reasons* 
while they might be reasons for others to choose this same side, 
are not reasons for me," 

What is required. If the students are to make decisions for 
themselves* formulate values for thaiselves, is that they develop 
the capacity for discernment. They must, that is, be able to dis- 
tinguish and diffefentlate the various reasons given for a particular 
position (choice, decision, alternative), and then assess and 
evaluate them for reasonableness, acceptabnity and adequacy. 
They must be able to weigh the different reasons given for a 
particulaf alternative, the different grounds that sypport it, 
the different considerations that recorenend it, and Judge these 
according to their (the students*) own lights. They must be 
able to see that there are many different ways to look at a 
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situation* that many different lines of reasoning (thought) can be 
-adduetd In favor of a given alternative* but that not all are 

equally periuaslva. Further, they must Judge which are persuasive 

and whieh are not--to them Individually. Hence, each student must 
''^havt the capacity to Judge the merits of a particular line of 

reiioning* 

Perhaps an extension of the original example will Illustrate 
this point. Regarding the carnival dnariTia discussed earliers 
Margie decldei to tell the truth because lying would be unfair to 
the other 7-year-oldi who paid full price, Walter chooses eKactly 
the same course of action Ctening the truth) but for very dif- 
ferent reasons: the liar may get caught. Now this reason, 1f not 
totally Incomprehensible to Margie^ Is completely unpersuaslve to 
her. Thus Margie had to decide not only what to do, she had also 
to decide what reasons she had for so doing* 

When the heart of this valuing process Is isolated, it is clear 
that certain specific demands are made upon the students--by the 
very nature of the activity itself- they must learn to separate 
supporting grounds from the positions themselvesi they must select 
the grounds for a particulaf position. These are requirements 
Internal to the process Itself. But clearly certain skills are 
necessary before the students can meet such d^ands* These are 
preciiely the skills involved in reasoning and argumentation. 

Thus, at the very heart of the valuing process lie the skills 
of reasoning, argumentation, and criticlT thinking. The possession 

;and operation of these skills can be thought of as a foundation for 

J the process of valuing and as a prerequisite ^r its success. To 
keep this student learning experience from becoming Just a super* 
ficial "rap" session In which each person merely giver her or his 

L**rap" and goes no further, teachers must insure the kind of 
critical interaction alluded to above. It is not sufficient to 

; merely have each person lay their values out on the table* 
teachers must have the kind of attending^ to- reasons described 

.:above, and which is not possible unless the students possess these 

J^specific skills. 

The implications of this are clean if teachers prize the 
lyalulng process In the classrooin, then th^ must give some at- 
|teiit1on to equipping students with the skills (tools) neceisar^ 
^>t© fruitfully engage in this process. In short, teachers must 
fteach students specific reasoning skills. It can now be seen that 
^the necessity of teaching these sknis grows intrinsically from a 
fparticuTar activity (valuing) which at first glance might seem to ^ 

totally separate and distinct from "cognitive skills.*' 

pl^Analysl sp here of the essence of the valuing process sufficei to 
^iNj^ that the students must be equipped with these reasoning " 
psMI Is before ar^y subitantlva* fruitful valuing c*n take place. 

»-V:- ■ -■ ■ ■ -'. • ". . .. ■ .. ■ - z^- V ; 



Hman^tLa EdamtLom A good deal of ittentlon in recent years has 
betn paid to what has come to be called hiJ^anUtM education^ and to 
programs, letivitleSi teaching strategies which hmanlzQ. iducatlon^ 
Thii laudable trend represints a valuable aiphasis* Yet attention t 
thii area reveals some questions which remain as yet unanswered. The 
basic question Is simply this: What is^ ktmandJitit education? Other 
questions: What would count as an instance of humanizing education? 
How could we recogniie it? Since hmaju.tA.ng seems to be a ver^jWhat 
exactly is 1t that we are doing to education in our attsnpt to 
humanize it? limanlzt appears to have something to do with hummi 0 
being hmm, or being hmmt^ Perhaps we wish to make education mor 
hmm. What mont hwmn amounts to is still hopelessly vague and 
ambigious* But leaving that problem. aside, the attempt to make 
education more hmm could still be conipatible with several dlffereii 
viewpoints: 1) Some educBtors wish to make the end product (of 
education) more humani Z) some wish to make the process more humani 
3) some wish to make the content more human. 

No attsnpt will be made to answer these questions directly here. 
Perhaps readers would like to ponder than thwflselves. The 
following statement involves a great oversimplificationi but one 
not completely without benefit. In working toward a definition of - 
humon^iia* let It be assumed that either Its meaning is fixed or 
its meaning is changing. 

Suppose that the meaning of hmanUtla is fixed. Then hmayU^tix 
expresses the notion that some concept or model or idea (or complexl 
of ideas) expresses and captures what hc«iaiti6^c means. This in- .| 
terpretatisn claims a constancy about human nature and thus a / g 
constancy in the notion of himanistic. Advocates claim that this S 
notion has been distilled and formulated long since and remains -55; 
as valid now as ever. According to this viewi teaching what B 
hvmanl&tiQ. ISi involves quite simply teaching or transmitting or ;^ 
handing down the content of this stables fixed idea* :g 

Now even if this notion of what hmml^tLc mam is accept able,;0 
and even if educators strive to be hmanUtLa* advocates must ^> v^^^^ 
teach or transmit this notion in a way which most preserves.4nd . vft^ 
respects those features of the learners (that is» thd reclpienti) 
which are most characteristically human. And certain assumptions 
appear to be not only in conflict with these character- 
istics* but to be positively de-humanizing. Students are not 1nerjj| 
beneficiaries of sonie kind of sacred traditioni humanistic or ;fp 
otherwise^ handed down to then. They are not mere feceotaclas vffi^ 
into which one deposits truth or wisdom. To be treated as a mere^ 
spectator 1i de-human1iing* To be treated as an objtcti to bt 
molded, formedp maneuvereds or manipulated* whether by current 
popular myths or by "the true wisdom of the ages," 1s de-humaniijngj 
For all these attitydes deny to the student the one thing mosts'v^ 



necessary to a human being: the opportunity to perceive oneself 

iffecf^ ' 



in a living^ .creative, and effective relationship with surroundj^^ 
reality. 



True humanistic tducatlon, even undefstood 1n the static sense 
;©f humanistic deicrlbed abovet would be education which seeks to 
do mort than merely Inform the student about what hmmUt4.a means, 
to do more than mereiy impose such a model upon a person* Ratheri 
^trui humanistic iducatlon would seek to encourage the student to 
"tfansfonn and criate himself according to a particular model of 
; features thought to be most characteristically human. Humanistic 
education would also predispose a student to constantly re- 
evaluate, to analyie htr or his findings , to make Judglnents. This 
true humanistic education would encourage students to perceive 
themselves In a dialectical relationship both with themselves 
and with the world about them. Regarding themselves, they would 
be constantly re-evaluating their own nature, what they arts what 
they could become* Regarding the world * they would be constantly 
re-evaluating the nature of the world, what It ISivwhat It could 
become, for human beings* Then afterwards they are prepared to 
make choicest and to strive, in a critical manners to transform 
what they are and what the world Is* This is the stuff that human 
beings are made of, and these are the experiences. Insights s and 
perceptions to which humanistic education must appeal. 

Thus, true humanistic education encourages a student to make 
himself human. But this understanding now begins to merge Into 
the second alternative* For suppose that different Indlvlduali 
make themselves Into different human beings. Suppose furthermore i 
that the very notion of "human being" Is not a closed notion. 
Humanity then becomes an ongoing process which Is unfinished, 
Man creates and re-creates his cultural reality; and part of that 
cultural reality is i^hat humcbilt^ meon^ md meeui* Thus* 
those humanistic characteristics are not a set of traits or 
behaviors or truths or values which have been discovered, once 
and for all, and which forever r^ain thereafter the same. What 
: htmandJitic signifies is evolving Just as human beings evolve. 

This means that these truths cannot be given to children or 
adults like precious Jewelry: "Here, keep these Jewels safe," 
Instead, humanistic educators say^"Here are the values man^ 
persons have found to be good and helpful. This Is the reason 
we, as your teachers, take them to be so. Now you take tHm and 
apply than to your world, and see if they are good and helpful 
for you," 

J So to make education more humanistic means more than Just In- 
^eluding a bigger or more exciting dose of what others have said 
|1s humanistic. True hOTaniitlc education requires an education 
^whlch equips s prepares, and encourages a student to participate 
iln the act of becominq human, to forge for himself what being 
.htpnan means in the world which he inhabits^ to create himself and 
I to create hmcufMy^ 

This requires students who can do more than Just racelve the 
^aoJLgd This requires students who are able to do even more 



than receive and assimilate the iiacAgd mKd, This requ|f'es 
students who can ij receive what educators give themj 2; as» 
simllate what they receive, and 3) transformpwhen necesiary, 
what they have received and assimilated, In order to better fit 
the conditions of their world. They must, that is, be able to . _ ^ 
tell us sofnethlng which is new, something which has nev#r been 
told or even known before: they must tell us what it riie^hs to 
be human in this new world* 

They must be able to see the worth and value In something for 
themselves. In short, they must be able to think for themselves. 

So far. consideration has been directed toward the nesd and 
the desirability of teaching the habits of critical thin'^^ng In 
general and the reasoning skills in particular. Howtvi^» ^ven If 
one agrees with every statanent made so far, there might itill be 
some disagreements or divergence regarding what might be called 
the "total context" within which such learning by the students 
would be placed, or regarding the value to be placed on ^trtaln 
portions of that total context relative to other portions. In . 
particular there might very well be dlsagreaiient about y^^^t con- 
stitutes t^e major advantage or the most important featu^^e *or 
the greatest gain resulting from such learning by studi^^^^ In 
other words* now that the students can think crltlcallyj what is 
critical thinking good for? One aspect of this question will be 
reserved for later development. Some other features riflulre 1 
coniTient here. 

Each reader should feel free to answer this question In what- 
ever way the individual sees fit, consonant with her or his own 
best judgment. Each should feel free tQ^use the suggestions, 
ideas and views contained here 1n whatever way the ptrs^" deMis 
appropriate to the individuaVs over-view or "total context," 
Hence* the writer does not wish to instruct any one hbo^^ how 
these ideas should be used, or what attitudes any individual i 
should have toward thm. Not imposition, not "laying on*'- but 
sharing some clear aind definite notions is the intention^ i 

The teaching of critical thinking and reasoning Is both necesiafj 
and desirable. Every effort should be made to forward ^"^h .) 
teaching. Yet the goal of such teaching is not to mtkijwntrs < 
more intenectual or even more "intelligent." Some read^**s may 
misunderstand the following statanent, yet the statenent must be 
made* and made emphatically: the major goal in teaching critical J 
thinking and reasoning is not to make students more loj'^^l- The ;| 
term logical here refers to the everyday sense conveyed "she or^i| 
he is very logical." This sense connotes and suggests ^ Nrson iihtfp 
always goes straight to the heart of the matter, one whP 1i ntvtf J?: 
distracted by extraneous or irrelevant elementSi who tno^^s in- 
exorably from point to point; who always knows exactly why this , 
is this, why that is that. These behavioral objectives . z| 



decidedij ,,ot the objectives for teaching students critical thinking 
and reasoriing. The major objective is! that students win Iniprove 
their logfcal ibilltles and Increase tneir critical capacities. 

Sheer logical prowess is not the goal. Computers can perform 
with Impeccitble logic. Iducators are not teaching computers^ they 
are pefsons teaching persons. And the great challenging truth 
about a person is that she or he is more than just a logical net- 
work equipped for reasoning and thinking. A person has not only 
thoughts. As opposed to a computer, a person also has feelings* 
needs* fears* desireSi prejudices, values, sensitivities, principles, 
talents, responsibil ItieSs virtues and vices. Thus logical 
ability is only one of a number of facets that go into making a 
whole person* Concentration on logical ability at the expense of 
other facets is not the emphasis. The goal Is that students be 
able to "maximize" their entire set of personal resources* 

Hence, these learning experiences are not intended to develop 
geniuses, or Intellectual or brilliant minds. The goal Is to help 
students develop Into sounder persons, by developing those human 
characteristics that make them what they are, and by so doing 
produce an overall array of facets more sound, more solid, more 
substantial than would be achieved by over-^phaslzlng one or 
another facet* Reasoning developed along with other features, 
this anbodies the goal of critical thinking and reasoning in 
humanlitic education. Reasoning has an essential value of its own, 
i value prized by humanistic education as probably the single most 
powerful tool human beings possess in their attempt to understand 
their universe and to make sense in their individual lives. But 
reasoning exalted above all else, and at the expense of all else 
Is disproportionate. Reasoning Is not man's only tool, nor is it 
his most Important tool. 

Reasoning power is a tool, a tool capable of being sharpened, a 
tool students can learn to use, a tool to be used clumsily or 
adeptly. But the greatest worfanan, craftsman , or artist is one 
who knows when to use which tool for which task. But If a person 
has developed facility In the use of only one tool, then that 
person Is limited In choosing the right tool to handle this 
situation, Abraham Haslow claims that "If the only tool you have 
fs a hanner, it Is tempting to treat everything as if it were a 
nail." If reasoning is the only tool a student has developed, she 
or he may be deluded Into trying to negotiate each situation by 
means of this tool . 



JEdk^oMon PiMOMt It Is Important not only to develop this 
tool of reasoning^ but also to develop a larger array of other 
i^ools, instruments by means of which a person can cope with the . 
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diverse situations which will inevitably arlsfe in his life* Edu- 
cators should always try to remember that reasoning Is alwayi an 
Interchange which takes place between persons (unless we have 
computer tie-in^ either to ourselves or to another computerp) 
And since persons are not purely logical beinoSt what takes place 
between theti is net a purely logical evint* When one person Inter- 
acts with another person there 1s more to consider than merely the 
logical features of the ideas discussed, even when these logical 
features are the avowed objective cf the partlcipantSp This Is 
not tc say participants must sacrifice logical clarity for the sake 
of some other cons! derations. It is only an admonition not to 
Ignore a11 else for the sake of logic, it is never solely an idea 
or an argument that one addresses? interchange always Involves a 
pefson-eKpress1ng-an-idea-or-6rgument, Use of reasoning and logic 
to obtain all the benefits derivable from theni implies at the same 
times their use In a manner which enhances (at least does not 
diminish) the self-image of the other person engaged in this use 
of reasoning. 

These views have great effect on much of the following develop- 
ment related not so much to the whats as to the how. Such views 
make a b1g differences the motivation of the students to learn 
critical thinking and reasonings their readiness to absorb and 
apply what they learn, the manner in which educators teach critical 
thinking and reasonings the requirements and demands they make of ; 
the students* the expectations they have of thm^ the way in which ^ 
what 1s learned is used in the classrooms tbe use to which they 
win put their learning outside the classmom, the manner in which* ^ 
they will use it--all these aspects are influenced. j 



Why TmahoJU N^td CfU^aat ThLniUng md Rm6orUngt The basic )V 
reason why teachers need to learn critical thinking and reasoning | 
is "You can't teach what you don't know," There ire many different^ 
ways In which critical thinking and reasoning could be taught, 
More win be said about these ways below. At this poln^ this 
handbook assumes that there are very few instances in which e ^ 
student faces a totally programmedi* completely automated learning # 
system^ requiring no teacher at all. And anythlfifg short of totsl |p 
automation requires a teacher In some capacity or other i however 
small* And even if the teacher has only a mlnira^T Interaction .w1th| 
the students the teacher must understand what i% is that the ' S 
student is learning. Hence » even herei the teacher m%t be pro'^ 
ficlent in critical thinking and reasoning, iiowever, realistically| 
speakings the overwhelming majority of cases are such that the ^ , 
teacher has a major role In the learning of the students, Thu^ 
it Is iVin more crucial here that the teachtr poiitsi these skljlr^ 



In this method of teaching critical thinking ind reasonlngi the 
role of the tiacher, after the First intfoductlon to these skills* 
is to help the students become more consciDusly aware of the 
reasoning which takes place all the time, and 1n which they are 

— already engaged, Reasoning is not ssmething the studenti will 
learn to do for the first time* It i.s_a process they have en- 

^gaged In all their lives and will conVfnue to carry on. In nearly 
every aspect of their lives, whether It is done accidentally or by 
design, haphazardly or systematically, thoughtlessly or deliberately, 
carelessly or carefully. The service the teacher can perform is to 
get them to focus and reflect upon what they are already doing* 
Thep teacher's Job at this point* In this model, is essentliliy to 
put up signposts which say "Look! Notice what Just happened!" 
But to do this the teacher must 1) know what the signposts are, 
2) understind why they are signposts, and 3) be able to recognize 
than when they appear. In shorts the teacher must understand and 
be proficient in critical thinking and reasoning. 

One cannot teach a person to be critical, thoughtful, reflective* 
logical, IP one Is not so oneself, because these are precisely the 
sklils Involved and required In the teaching itself. So, a pre- 
requiiite for teaching critical thinking and reasoning is the 
learning of critical thinking and reasoning by the teachers. Again, 
. this is no new skill for teachers. But what can be done is to 
pqlish and improve the critical skills teachers already possess. 
They can also obtain some systematic Dverall framework fi^m which 
to help each student improve her or his own abilities. This hand- 
book is designed to accomplish both goals* I) help teachers to 
improve their own critical abilitlosi 2) provide teachers with 
the framework, the guidelines, and some suggestions for helping 
students to do the same. 
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RequlrCTfients for Teaching Critical Thinking and Reasoning 



RtquAAmmU 0^ TmthoAM' In the preceding section, one essential 
requireinent for the teaching of critical thinking and reasoning 
was strissedi that is, the teacher must possess the requisite 
skills. In a much broader sense, other requirements are demanded. 
These further requirements relate to other aspects; e.g*, the need 
not only for reasoning skillSibut also for critical thinkingi plus 
the fact that educators are not teaching computers (or robots) to 
correctly perfonn a task or demand, but rather teaching persons 
to be more critical. These features will result in certain 
demands upon the teacher who purports to teach critical thinking 
and reasonings deniands which are quite global In nature. 

Critical thinking must be distinguished from mere reasoning 
ikllls. Critical thinking requires not only possession of certain 
critical skills (i.e. reasoning skills), but also possession of 
what might be called the "critical spirit*' or "critical attitude," 
Here possession of certain skills entails only the capacity to 
perfonn certain tasks at will or on demand. The other feature 
concerns the "attitude" one has regarding the use of such skills. 
The critical attitude differs from the mere capacity to be critical 
of certain types of performances. For example^ this critical at- 
titude says the criteria used in Judging such performances must 
also be judged. Thus teaching students to be critical Is more 
than Just teaching how to do certain things; It is teaching each 
student to look critically also at the value of the performance 
in which he Is taught to engage and the tasks he is taught to per- ; 
form. 

This critical attitude thus Inclines a student to use critical 
skills not only for "exercises," but for everything 1n which the 
student engages. This critical attitude incVines the student to 
be critical (apply his critical skills) not only when called upon 
by the teacher, but anytime when "called upon by the clrcumstancii* 
This critical attitude inclines the student to be critical not 
only while in class, but all the time. In shofti this critical 
attitude inclines the student to make this critical posture a 
pervasive feature of his life. ; 

Now how does this critical attitude Issue in demands upon the 
teacher? iarller, it was noted that in order to teach critical 
thinking and reasoning, the teacher must be profielint in critlc&l :j 
thinking and reasoning. After the discussion In the preciding | 
paragraph it Is obvious that the point there referred Spec1f1ea11y| 
to the reasoning skills* In order to teach reasoning skilly 1^3 
necessary that the teacher be proficient in reasoning ikllls. Bu^ 
notice that this is not the same as saying that 1n order for r-M 
students to learn reasoning skins it is necesiary that the tiicha^ 



be profieient in reasoning skills. For It is perfectly possible 
for students to learn in spite of poor teaching* or In the absence 
of any teaching at all. (In this sense, the concept and the activity 
of teaching are parasitic upon that of learningi quite simply^ 
learning can take place without teaching. Too^much "teaching" may 
be going on and not enough "learning.") So it is possible for 
students to learn the critical skilli without the teacher being 
proficient in these sknis. 

However, this is practically impossible with respect to the 
critical attitude; it is not possible for the student to develop 
a critical attitude if such an attitude is not manifested by the 
teacher. (This is obviously an idealized description in which we 
ignore all other influences upon the student outside the class.) 
A student will not develop such a critical attitude unless the' 
student is encouraged and allowed to be critical. And this en- 
cDuragenent and allowance is impossible unless the teacher not 
only possesses such a critical attitudet but places a value upon 
that development in the student. Being critical can only be 
taught by a person who can freely engage in a critical discussion 
with her or his students. Developing a critical attitude can only 
be encouraged by one who possesses and manifests such an attitude. 
Thu^ the teacher, himself, must possess the critical attitude. 
Otheirwls^ the students will see all too clearly that the teacher 
Is telling the student to do something which the teacher is un- 
willing to do or Is incapable of doing. This will be seen as the 
hypocritical sham that it is. And the harm done could be much 
greater than if the subject of critical attitudes had never been 
raised. The teacher must be willing to display the same spirit 
and attitude of critical examination and inquiry which he is 
teaching to his students. This is a tall order, don*t be misled, 
but is is far from all. 

If the student Is to be encouraged to become genuinely critical 
In the thorough-going fashion described above* then it will not 
suffice for him to engage In critical discuisionSj sayi every 
Thursday morning from 10:00 a.m. to 11^00 a.m. Hence It will not 
suffice for the teacher to Jtianlfeit a critical attitude only on 
Thursday morning from 10:00 a*m. to 11:00 a.m. If this critical 
attitude is to penneate each student's lift* than It must begin 
permeating right there In the classroom, not only from 10:00 a.m. 
to 11:00 a»m. , and not only on Thursdays* but anytime and in any 
subject* A student will be genuinely encouraged and motivated to 
ba critical only if she or he discovers that both the student and 
the teacher can be called upon at any time to defend what they sayi 
i*e** to produce the relevant hind of basis or ground for what they 
say. This means first that there can be no "safe" time when the 
teacher does not have to anticipate the students asking ©nbarrassln^ 
questlQns like, "will you please back up what you Just said?" This " 



means secondb' that there car be no "safe" area; that is. subjects 

which the students will not ask hard questions or about which 
thev will not be anowed to fist hard questions. For.agiin, it 
Shers arc encouresing this cHticfil attitude as a Pjrvasive 
fMturs. of nudent outlook, they cannot capriciously or arbi- 
Shi? feduce the Spplication of s-uch an attitude to certain t™« 
S cerL^n topics. Thus there can be no "sacred preserves" which 
in dh" Si "lie beyond the reach of 'his critical approach. It 
^nf nSt 5o tc say kt the participants wj-l 
astrology but not Christianity, or to say they can be critical ot 
promiscSity but net ot ironogamy. or to say they can critically 
a"esi welfere but not standard deductions for dependents. Again, 
such exclusiveness would be rightly seen as hypocritical by learners 

But these are great demands for teachers to meet| they must not 
only disp?a> a cr tical attitude, but they must do so at times 
and or all subjects. In short, a teacher who mbarks on this 
course must make the same comr.itment being asked of the students. 
The course toward making this attitude pervasive in ber or his 
ife i" nc easy road. The teacher must do it first, else tht 
students nevSr will. The pervasiveness of this course is what led 
to calling this demand a global one. 

Everv word printed above concerning the demands un the teacher 
is Irue^ bSrthSse demands need not, must not "scare" teachers 
awai Based on personal experiences in meeting these demands (and 
som^inmis succeeding rather well) the v^^^f I^S^^ 
that thU openness to questioning does not mean that day n ana 

Say'oS ever> single minute of ^P'"* «f ^'^yery 

3^k1np everybody else tc beck up what each other says. Nc every 
wis ouiof the'mouth of the teacher is considered a Jlgn.-l to 
attack The oosition ot the teacher, m the eyes of the students, 
s Sn -whris'Sore knowledgeable, more f?P«"^"" • ™l,f 1^^' 
and as more of an authority is essentially ^'"=^!"Bed. But the 
teacher's position as an oracle will change a bit. The students 
Si not declare open season, they will merely adopt a mor^ 
^-vitifal stance and learn to accept what a teacher says oecBUi*: 
of ^hf merifs Sf what is said rather than merely the source from 

healthy and growth-producing then not only will the class not 
dwenerate into an orgy of mutual criticisiii. but even when cr tical 
aulstio?' are raised lof either the teacher or of the student, 
?hfs w1 ■ be dSnt without an "attack" mentality JJis lead 
naturally to another Issue regarding requirements fc teaching 

critical thinking and reasoning. 

28 
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Ke^u£&^£ l%cmJj^ Eny^jLomwt' Experiences In diverse situations 
and conversations with a variety of persons involved In similar 
vritical thinking and raasoning activities indlcite tha^ for the 
successful teaching of critical thinking and reaioning^ two factors 
are absolutsly crucial ^ the teacher and the environment prevailing 
in the classrooni* 

Much has already been presented related to the classroorn environ* 
mant or climate or atmosphere. If the kind of critical interaction 
proposed for the classroom were a purely logical Interaction , then 
discussion about the environment could be dispensed with. But in 
critical thinking and reasoning one Idea or proposal Is not simply 
being Juxtaposed against another* Rather^ one person (proposing an 
idea) 1s Juxtaposed with another person (proposing a different 
idea). It is a person who Is the possessor of the Idea. Hence, 
in a discussion, participants never address an idea dlrectfyi 
rather t they always address the idea through the person or^ to 
express the notion differently, participants address the combina- 
tion person/ Idea. 

This feature is not so important if discussion forever deals 
with trivial issues. For then the stake that the person has in the 
idea is fairly small, and the bond between the person and the Idea 
is much more tenuous. Hence^ the person cans with relative ease, 
dissociate himself from the idea. Then the nature of the reception 
" given the Idea and the manner of the response to the idea are not 
taken to be so tightly connected to reception of and response to 
the person who proposed it. But as soon as discussion encounters 
important Issues* and obviously this is desirable at some time or 
other i all Is completely reversed. Now the person is intimately 
involved with the idea. 

There Is a way out here which is sort of a middle grounds-dis- 
cussion could cover Important Issues, yet engage in trival talk 
(propose trivial ideas, make trivial coimentsj- By "trivial" 
is meant talk which is nothing more than clichrfs, niceties, 
supefficial remarks which have no connection whatsoever with the 
real, true, important thoughts and feelings of the speaker. Talk, 
that is, which allows one to say somethingt but without saying 

"^anything about ones elf I talk which in no way engagei what It 1i 
that makes that person that person* This kind of exchange happens 
all the time, of course, as in our American custom called the 
cocktail party. Such discussion^ with their participants, should 
not necessarily be banished from the face of the earth. But not 
ill discussion will be such, one dares hope. If not all 
dlscuiiions ire trivial, then participants face a'Whole new ball 
gamtfMn which the individuals must attind to the vital person/idea 

{combination, 
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In discussions of important matters* studints make Important 
statements* important to them. Now since fay assumption the 

Ideas expre'^-^ed are Important to themj the students will feel more 
closely ideni 'fled to the ideas themselves. And now it is In- 
evitably the case that the response to the idea (comnent, etc.) 
will be perceived as a response to the person to some degree or 
other. And the success or failure of the entire enterprise will 
depend upon the nature of these perceptions. 

Hence, the climate In the classroom, as perceived by the 
students themselves, must be non-threatening and secure. Students 
urgently need to be convinced that their personal worth is secure 
in such an undertaking. The reason for this is very simple, yet 
very important -^if a student does not feel thus secure, then he 
will never risk himself by saying anything important because^ by 
definition, when one says something important and puts 1t out In 
the open, one also puts oneself out in the open (since the self is 
inextricably tied-up with what was said), Thus^lf a person cannot 
feel secure about the reception of his idea, a lonZLonA, he cannot 
feel secure about the reception of his self. And in such a situa- 
tion there just is not sufficient reason to take such a risk. So 
the student will simply resort to trivia or silence. 

Thus, the relationship between all the students must be such as 
to create this kind of environment* If a given student is not to 
feel thus threatened, then quite simply this means that the other 
students must not threaten him* And since this applies equally to 
every student, this means that the students must not threaten each 
other. This is not to say that one can never be criticized. It 
only means that when a criticism is made, it is not made in the 
spirit of an "attack." The students must learn to separate the 
issue from the person, and learn that even though they may wish to 
be critical of the issue they must yet be protective of the person. 
This is obviously not solely in the hands of the teacher; 1^ cannot 
be accomplished by the teacher alone. It must be done by the 
students themselves* Thus, the nature of the enterprise makes 
certain demands also upon the students. 

Though the teacher cannot meet these demands for the students 
(the students must do it themselves) the teacher is again a key 
factor. I believe that here, more than at any other point, the 
role of the teacher as a n«del is crucial. Clearly, the part 
played by the teacher is not unrelated to the environment of the 
classroom. Experience testifies that the teacher's posture is a 
key factor regarding the climate in the classroom: the teacher's 
attitudfcs, moods, patience or impatience, biases, blind spots, 
tolerance or intoleranee, understandings willingness or unwilling- 
ness to admit error, or merely fallibnity, resentment at 
embarrassing questionss response to being shown to be In error, 
response to student negligence and Irresponiibilityi any 
thouqhtless response to the ridiculous and slllyi the teacher*! 
treatinq students with respect or disrespect, the teacher's 
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granting students autDnDmy. Of particular significance is whethtr 
the teacher interacts with students in a way which threatens th^, 
either by her or his questioning or in rtsponding. If a teacher 
can successfully interact with studenti in a non-threatening way^ 
yet in a way which encsuragest and gently yet finnly d^nands the 
best of their blossoming critical abilltiess then there is a good 
chance that such an environment can come to pass. For if the 
students can see the teacher interacting in this non-threatening 
way, time after time, day after dav (and it does take time)^ then 
they will begin to get the idea that (1) the teacher is serious 
and sincere in those actions and (2) they, the students t too, can 
interact in such a way both with the teacher and with each other. 
And once that point 1s reached, experience has shown, time and 
time again, that the students thanselves will assume more and more 
of the responsibility for encouraging and maintaining such an en- 
vironment among themselves. 
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How To Teach Critical Thinking and Reasoning 



How to teach critical thinking and reasoning rests primarny 
with each teacher in her or his particular situation. But several 
general approaches have merit. One useful approach is to have on 
hand critical thinking and reasoning materials. These materials 
serve as a coflfnon starting point for students. As a first step* 
this approach provides an overall framework and a detailed work 
plan- All the students have a tangible referencei the teacher 
has a solid base upon which to build and from which to expand. 
Dr. Matthew Lipman is doing admirable work in this area of cur- 
riculum development at the Institute for the Advane^ent of 
Philosophy for Children, Montclair State College, Montelair, New 
Jersey* Dr* Lipman presently has available materials for grades 
5 and 6. He hopes* over the next three years, to have expanded 
the materials to include grades 4 through 12. 

Also valuable in this vein is the use of individual study 
modules or study units for studf:nts. These units can be fully 
progranmed, requiring minimum tracher Interaction with students* 
And a series of these modules ran be combined to constitute a 
self-paced program for different students. Dr. Edward D'Angelo 
at the University of Bridgeport» Connecticut has done some work 
in this area* 

In addition to having special critical thinking and reasoning 
materials* a second feature could be the allotment of certain time 
slots designed specifically for the study of critical thinking and 
reasoning* Earlier conments indicate that critical thinking and 
reasoning should not be restricted to any such time slot. But 
at the very beginning, this allotment Is very helpful. A certain 
amount of information must be absprbed by the students, a cartain 
amount of material grasped, a certiin number of concepts under- 
stood, and a cevnain number of skills developed. Such a regular 
time slot {say\, week' /) would provide the base for laying this 
groundwork. 

Then eventually, what has been learned (and what continues to be 
learned) should be woven Into everything that takes place in the 
classroom, all the different topics* all the different discussions. 
The first two features are useful by way of groundlaying. But tht 
real payoff occurs when the student! can then utillie what th^ 
have thus learned and apply it to fverythlng else they do. 
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Connections with Related Aspects 



CnAMcal Thinking and Vhila^ophiji A number of educators presently 
are working to help bring about a more systanatic inelusion of 
phnosophy Into the educational process at the pre-college level. 
The first National Conference-Workshop on the Teaching of Philoso- 
phy at the pra-college level was held in August^ 1976, at Union 
College in Schenectady, York. Among other topics, this con- 
ference will focus on philosophy at the elanantary level. The 
Institute for the Advancement of Philosophy for Children has 
already been mentioned. These endeavors * and others on smaller 
scales* are an ettempt to introduce the pre-eollege student to the 
breadth and depth of the philosophical tradition in our culture. It 
Is an att^pt basically to capture the curiosity and wonder of all 
tndtv: duals* and to fonow that up with persistent , sustained ef- 
fort to understand— the universe, ourselves, and our place in it-- 
just the questions that philosophers have wondered about for ages. 

Obviously embarking on such a Journey leads one to many big 
questions: What is the world really made of? Why is the universe 
made the way it is? Where did it come from? Who made it? Can we 
ever know the answers to such questions? Can we ever know anything 
for sure? What can we know for sure about ourselves? About others? 
How do we know which things are right or good for ourselves? Are 
they 'good or right for others also? All others or Just some 
others? How do we determine our interactions with others? Who 
decides what is allowed and what is not? Should everyone have a 
say in this or only some? Why should I do what others tell me 
and obey their conmands and laws? What happens when this life is 
over? Anything? Can I know this now? These are just the questions, 
to list but a fewt with which philosophy deals, and which will 
likewisfr be faced by anyone who pursues philosophy. 

However, to maximiie the chances for fruitful pursuit, there are 
certain skills a philosopher needs ^ skills for reasoning , argumenta- 
tion and critical thinking* These are necessary tools for anyone 
wishing to ©nbrace philosophy* Thus^ the development of these 
skills is a necessary feature of any attempt to introduce philosophy 
to the pre-college student. (Thus, for example, logic plays an im- 
portant role in Professor Lipman's curriculum matarials so far.) 

At the same timei it is also possible to attend to these 
reasoning skills without doing so as part of a larger endeavor. 
This is the scope attempted here (though the author is also one 
of the people concerned and working for the developrnfent Of pre- 
college philosophy)* The objective here Is not to begin the 
introduction of a program in philosophy. It isi relatively 
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speiking, a much waller one. the Introduction of explicit at- 
tention to critical thinking' and reascning* This present work 
Is not concerned especially that these skills be subsequently 
used In grappling with the fundamental problems. Rather, the 
present concern is only that these skills be developed well and 
then used with whatever It Is that appears to the students in 
their daily lives as important enough to wonder or care about. 
If the fundamental questions are indeed fundamental to th^ they 
will appear, have no doubt* When that happens, they will have 
the skills necessary to deal with thCT. Until then, they will 
apply their skills to whatever seens appropriate. 

In this connection* the examples used here c^e directly from 
the realm of daily existences from newspaperSi magaiineSi tele- 
vision* etc. For these are the forums most frequently and most 
ininediately encounter^ by the students. This connection is 
also continued in the specific procedures suggested in Part III* 



CnX^^JL Thinking and C^wtCvfi Tfiutfe6igi A few words about 
critical thinking and other kinds of thinking follow. Varied tx* 
pressions currently in use relate to thinking processes^ critlyal 
thinking, productive thinking* perceptual thinking, cognitive 
thinking, concept formation, straight thinking, problem solving. 
Many of these terms share similarities, but this work will not 
address exact comparisons. In particular, nnich has been written 
concerning the connection * or lack of connection, between critical 
thinking and creative thinking. Some of the coninonly accepted 
distinctions between critical and creative thinking follow. 

In critical thinking, fightness is what matters; In creative 
thinking, richness is what matters. Critical thinking helps you 
avoid mistakes; creative thinking helps you generate new pos'^ 
Sibil Ities. Critical thinking moves in one diraction; creative 
thinking is more suggestive. Critical thinking is more step-by* 
step; creative thinking is more round-about, Cfitlcal thinking 
anphasiies the correctness of each step leading you to a correct 
solution or outc^ne; creative thinking may get to the .outcome 
first and then go back and reconstruct the steps, or creative 
thinking may make six wrong steps and only one, yet the necessary^ 
one, right step, In critical thinking, one tends to exclude what 
Is Irrelevant, off the track, dlstractingi in creative thinking, 
nothing Is irrelevant while the answer is still being sought. 
In critical thinking, categories, classifications ^ labels tend to 
be fixed and rigldi in creative thinking, they are not. Critical 
thinking follows rrost likely paths-, creative thinking does not. 
In critical th1nking,you are usually sure that If you do every* 
thing correctly you will get the answeri in creative thinking^ 
there is no such guarantee. 



Clearly there are some very fundamental differences between 
eritical thinking and creative thinking. It is not a question 
of one being better than the other. Each is useful in the ap- 
propriate circumstances* and each is sometimes necessary. So 
no need exists to choose between thCT, to develop one and 
sacrifice the other. Nor dees any need e^ist to say some 
students can do one* but not the other* All have the capacity 
for both kinds of learning. Both can be learnedi both can ba 
taught* But since they are so different^ they require different 
ideas, different approaches, different procedures* This hand* 
book is devoted to the development of critical thinking. This 
in no way plays down creative thinking. It merely leaves 
creative thinking aside for the time being. 
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Part II 

IMPROVEHE NT OF TEACHERS' CRITICAL SKILLS 



This part of the handbook will be devotad speGiflcally to dis- 
cussion of particular reasoning skills* A host of Individual 
features could be listed here^ Several of the more prominent 
ones Includes deduction* assumptions i use of languaqe* fallaciesi 
tracing out implications and consequences, use of evidence. These 
categories are not mutually exclusive^ or in any way definitive. 
There Is some overlap. The difference fr^i category to citigory 
is swietlmes merely a matter of emphasis. 

In this part, discussion will be designed to help the teicher 
Improve her or his own abilities in each of these areas. Dis- 
cussion of "what can we do with It?" will be reserved for the 
following part* Some of these skills are more frequently used 
than others, and some have more ready application than others. 
Please do not be dismayed by this. Not every single thing one 
learns as a teacher must find direct, concrete, Ininediate applica- 
tion In the classroom to be of value. Anything and everything 
learned which helps the teacher becwne more proficient in 
critical thinking and reasoning has to make the teacher a more 
valuable resource to students. 

Finally, several excellent texts cover essentially the same 
aspects discussed here. Thus, this paper will not go into minute 
detail on every point. It will try to provide enough discussion 
to enable the teacher to carry on without the need to consult 
another source. Bui^ if anyone wishes more detail than this on 
any particular point, the bibliography can guide the iearcher 
to appropriate sources. 
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Deduetion 



Otdrjction^ ?3 used here, embraces the same essential meaning as 
feasoniry, making an inferance or giving an argument* Deductlonp 
at this points does not distinguish deduetive froni inductlva argu^ 
ment. Daductien applies to all argumenti. For presant purposaSi 
diduction is the proeess of reasoning, the act of deducing. 



txpQS^Xion A^uj7f£nit In ^ny at tempt to learn how to distinguish 
good argumants from bad arguments* tha first task Is to determine 
whathar or not an argument is being made. Net ever^ written or 
spoken passage will be an argumants or even contain an argument. 
Much of what people read or hear Is merely deserlptlon, the accounting 
of facts» the providing of Information, or the like. Only in some caiti 
will there be the attempt to use some statanants to "back up" or 
support other stat^ents. Only in these eases Is an argument 
being made. An argument is nothing more than a group of stitOTents 
which have a special relationship to each othen swne of the state- 
ments, praises* give support to (back up, provide evidence for, 
give us reason to believe) one of the other statements, the 
conclusion. Thus the pranises are given as reasons why one should 
accept the conclusion as true. 

The form an argument takes is as follows: 



statement 1 
statement 2. 
statement 3 
statement 4 



rami gas 



conclusiDn 



Hera is an escample: 



Rosenarie always goes out after class on Tuesday night, 

Eleanor always accompanies Rosemarle* pranises 

Today Is Tuesday. 

Eleanor 1s going out tonight. conclusion 

Frequently^ the presence of an argument is indicated by then^nner"^ 
In which the sta tempts are presented. For example, suppose some* f 
one said "Eleanor is going out tonight because Rosemarle always i 
goes out after class on Tuesday night, Eleanor atwdys accompinles 
Rosanarie, and today is Tuesday," This would clearly be an argu- 
ment > for there is clearly the attempt to offer the last three ' 
stat@nents as ftasons to support the first. The word '-btcausi" >| 
helps to indicate this relationship. For this reason "because*- -j^ 
Is caned a logical Indicator* It indicatii the logical |g 



ralationship between statements. Other words would serve just as 
well. They all have in cofunon the feature that the statement 
which follows them is usually a reason. Beardslsy has distin- 
guished the following logical indicators ^ 

because. , , 
for. . . 
since ... 

for the reason that,., 
in view of the fact that... 
on the correct supposition that... 
assumingt as we may, that... 
may be InferTed from the fact that... 
may be deduced fr^... 
as shown by. . . 
. as indicated by. . . 

as is iubstantiated by. . . 

Now notice that the argument would remain unchanged, if the 
statement were" Ros©!^ ne always goes out after class on Tuesday 
nighti Eleanor alwayi. accompanies RosCTarie and today is Tuesday* 
therefore Eleanor is going out tonight." The logica' relation- 
ship between the statanents is unaffected by the order of 
presentation- Thus we have exactly the same argument as before. 
Again, the presence of an argument is indicated by the word 
"therefore." Again, there are others which would ierve equally 
well. Each of these v^rds or phrases usually shows that a con- 
clusion follows. 

therefore,.. Indicates that. 



The presence of a logical indicator unfailingly Indicates the 
presence of an argument. But the presence of a particular word 
does not always mean that it is being used as a logical indicator. 
For example, ''since" is swnetimes used to indicate not a logical 
relationship between statementi but the passage of time. 

Sometimes the logical Indicator win be completily omitted from 
an argument. The argument still remains a legitimate argument* 
The argument Just no longer offers the ciid of a logical indicator 



hence. . . 
thus... 
so. . . 

implies that. .. 
entail s that. . . 
which shows that* * , 
proves that. . , 



consequently. . . 
allows us to conclude that... 
we may deduce that... 
points to the conclusion that... 
suggests very strongly that... 
leads me to believe that... 
hears out my point that..* 
from which it follows that,.. 



in detecting its presence. In those cases the reader must simply 
decide whether it is an argument or not b/ looking at the content 
Of the statefnents th^selves and the conteKt of the entire pas- 
sage. It 1s swnetlmes difficult to obtain a clear decision in 
such cases. 

If, in a given passage, there is no argument at all, than it 
IS an exposition. 

In the following exercises, please (a) determine whether the 
passage illustrates argument or exposition; (b) if the passaga 
offers an argument, identify the conclusion and the premises^ 
(c) Identify the logical indicators, if any: 

K The reservoir of psychic energy is the id. The energy 
of the id is used to gratify the basic life and death 
instincts. By means of the mechanism of identification, 
energy is withdrawn from the reservoir and is used to 
activate the ego and the superego* 

2. Biological, soeiological/cu1tural,and experiential factors 

do not act in isolation. Three classes of factors are 

always acting on effects of behavior* Behavior is modi- 
fied by and modifies three classes of behavior. 

3% Nor will you have escaped worrying over this problem - 
those of you who are meni to those of you who are women 
this will not apply—you are yourselves the problen. 

4, According to a news report^ the Kent State verdict offers 
one more illustration of the system's refusal to address 
the most legitimate grievances of its citiienry. Those who 
still believe that it is possible to attain fundamental 
justice from the agencies of a corrupt and decadent power 
structure have one more tragic example of the useTessness 
of such misguided faith. Moreover, it 1s now abundantly 
clear that white middle-class youngsters are as vulnirabla 
to the system's excesses as are blacks, Indians ^ Chicanos, 
Puerto Ricans, and poor whites, 

5, Politically, then; binding arbitration is in serious trouble 
from the start this year* Both the eommittia and the union 
striously question the commission's authority* 

The conmlttee has said that they will participate but will 
iimultaniously appeal the process as well as any results. 
And teachers, due to the legal question and their txperlence 
with the committee in the past, refused even to participate. 
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6. Bail reform advocates remind us that the question of bail 
policy does not only touch on depHving unconvicted de- 
fendants of their freedom, they cite studies that indicate 
a high cDrralation between pre-trial detention and eventual 
conviction. Studies also indicate that detained defendants 
receive prison sentences in more instances than those who 
were released. These studies pose a challenge to the equal 
protection provisions of the Constitution* suggesting as 
they do that not all defendants have equal standing before 
the law. 

7, Among the most critically essential molecules for life are 
the proteins* chains of amino acids* fastened together. 
Amino acids are peculiar in that one part of the molecule 
(carboxyl group) can behave as an add and another part 
(arnino group) as a base. 



8, Died: Constantinos A. Poxiadlst 62^ Greek-based city 

planner; of ainyotropic lateral sclerosis in Athens, June 28. 
Poxiadis designed scores of urban building and renewal 
projects around the v^rld* applying his concept of 
"ekistics" which relates architecture to sQciology, 
economics, and other appropriate disciplines. 



9. In her exceedingly valuable book, attempting to effect a 
reconciliation between Oriental and Occidental psychologies 
Alice Bailey writes* "The key-^word -substance' with Its 
suggestion of matefiallty Is a misnomer. It is helpful, 
however, to reduce this word to its Latin footsi 'sub* 
under, and * stance' to stand. So substance is that which 
stands underneath,' or underlies." 



10* A Victor is a mathefnatlcal object with both numiHcal and 
gtometrlcal pfoperties. The phyilclst has bien ablg to 
make good ust of 1t 1n his description of nature. In this 
Ghapttf.we will be concerned with vector algebra and some 
^5^Jo»^ calculus. The vector properties dlicussed here 
win find application throughout the rest of this text. 

11* What we now understand about the Interactions and trans- 
formations of particles comes In large part through 
certain conservation laws that govern elementiry-partlcle 
behavior. In this large-scale world as well , conservation 
laws are the source of our deepest Insights into the simple 

. regularity of nature. k 

12, It must not be forgotten that the author who wishes to be 
understood Is obligated to carry all his Ideas to their 
utmost theoretical concluslonSs and often to the verge 
0/ what Is false or Impracticable; for If 1t be necessary 
iometlme^ to depart In action from the rules of logic, such 
IS not the case In discourse, and a man finds It almost 
as difficult to be Inconsistent In his languaqe as to be 
consistent 1n his conduct. 

13* With all other social services being reducedi cutbacks here 
can't be avoided. Our social philosophy has simply outDaced 
our fiscal ability, k 

14. Since overweight people seldom feel real bodily hunger, 
they seldom are satisfied by what they eat. 

15. Welfare costs have more than tripled in ten years, from 
$4 billion In 1965 to $18 billion in 1974. The primary ' 
cause of this cost explosion Is rising unemployment. As 
the government moves to "recess" the iconomyi and as 
American multinational corporations move plants abroad 

to lower-wage, higher profit countries^ millions of workers 
are driven out of work onto welfare. 

16. If we recognize the problems that plague us in our dreams^ 
we can take waking action to solve or eliminate thati, 
which will, in turni reduce our tensions. Put simply, we 
£an learn to understand ourselves better and to make our 
lives and the lives of those close to us more pleasant by 
using dream Interpretation as life interpretation* another 
meani to understanding what motivates us. 



17, The statement that the U.S. Arniy Is still testing hal- 
lucinogenic drugs and alchohol "but only with animals," 
(Aug, 4) reveals a-callous attitude. WtthDUt animals, 
most of mankind would perish. Using them for experimental 
purposes is innoral, unethical, and a shameful blot on the 
uncivilized world of today* 

IB, Bulgakov's play, "Zoya*s Apartmen^" Is anti-Soviet in ttnor. 
It tries to d^onstrate the chaotic situation which Lenin's 
New Economic Policy created. Some bureaucrats are 
depicted as bungling and incOTipetent. Others are ap- 
parently ables but lack himan sympathies* Ordinary 
peopTt must break the law In order to survive in this 
atiTOsphere. They are ultiniattly forced to resort to 
bribery, dfug-peddl Ing, and prostitution*' 

19. Tone's Cereal 91 wants you to know the facts about 
nutrients In certalSi so you v^n*t be confused. Most 
cereals are making vitamin and Iron claims these days, 
but only two cereals — Cereal 91 and one other give 
you 100^ of the U.S. RECO»iENDED DAILY ALLOWANCES FOR 10 
iSSENTIAL .VITAMINS AND IRON* And, ONLY Cereal 91 has a 
100^ level of these important nutrients PLUS all that 
QREAT TONE'S TASTE* You get MORE fron Tone's Cereal 
91 , and that*s a fact* 

iO* This new agreement between Israel and Egypt will not bring 
any long-lasting peace to the Middle East* iefore there 
can be any long-lasting peace there, the two most crucial 
problems* the Palestinian refugees and the Golan Heights, 
must be solved. And Egypt Is not significantly Involved 
with either* 

21* The African Ibo tribe Is essentially different than us 
because their society does not Oflploy a written set of 
rules* 



Pe<iua£4v£ wA. Indu&tcve* ¥rQm here on, this handbopk will 
consider only arguments; All arguments can be divided Into two 
basic kinds: deductive and Inductive* Every argument has a con- 
elusion and pr»i1ses to support that conclusion. The nature of the 
dlitinction between deductive and inductive arguments involves the 
strength of the support which the premises provide to the conclu- 
lion* Sometimes the premises provide greater support than other 
times* In the event that the praises provide conclusive support 
to the conclusion, we have a deductive argument* In a deductive 
argument^ the premises not only provide support for the conclyslon,^ 
they conclusively establish the conclusion as true; they prove the 
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cancluiion to be trui btyond a shadow of doubt. In othir words , 
on tht bails of these pfeni1sei» the concluilen cannot fall to be 
true (asiumlng the pranises themselves are true.) 

Ifi on the other hand» the suppoft provided by the premises is 
anything less than CQnc1us1ve» less than total t then the argu- 
ment Is an Inductive argument. This Is still a legitimate kind 
of argument* The premises still provide support for the 
conclusion. The only diffarence is that here the support 1s 
less than total. The premises give some reason for accepting or 
believing the conclus1on> but not conclusive reason. The greater 
the support provided by the premises the more probable is the con^ 
elusion. But that probability never reaches 100%. Thus even 
with all true premises In a perfectly legitimate Inductive argu* 
ments the conclusion still might not be true* 

Deductive and Inductive arguments are frequently distinguished 
In the following way* deductive arguments always move from 
general premises to particular concluilonii and Inductive arguments 
always move from particular premises to general conclusions* ThuSs 
for example* the following offers an example of an Inductive argu- 
ment I 

Raven #1 is black 
Raven #3 Is black 
Raven #3 Is black 



Raven #99 is black 
AIT Ravens are black 

The prefnises are all particular statements (i«e*t about 
particular ravens) while the conclusion Is a general statement, 
.e,i about all ravens). But the conclusion could just as easily 
ave been "Raven #100 is black." This Is still a legitimate in- 
ductive argument 1 even though the conclusion Is not a general 
statement. Thus* this conmon way of distinguishing deductive 
from inductive arguments, strictly speakings Is Incorrect. But 
most of the t1me» deductive arguments do move from general to 
particular stat^entii and inductive arguments do move from 
particular to general statements. So* practically speaking^ It is 
permissible to use this shorthand method for distinguishing as 
long as one remembers the correct basis for the distinction. 

In each of the following exercises, determine whither the 
argument is deductive or Inductive^ 



1^ A'^loom and dooni' vSaw holds that we should hesitate to Dftdict 
what the world will look likt 1n 1984* Howevert if the 
present jackals and gorillas who are running affairs are 
still at the helm, I expect the worst. We have to bear 
cionstantly 1n mind that all that has bean accoiTipl Ished by 
man 1n the period called "history" can be wiped out 1n 
the w1nk of an eye any dayt any minute. What can one hope 
for under such conditions? The present breed of 
man^-Homo Sapiens— is finished. 

2. Administration officials in Washington are in a quandary 
over what they can do about strong Indications that the 
Soviet Union may be violating the ban on biological 
weapons by building new facilities for their manufacture 
and storage. A treaty prohibiting the developmentt pro- 
duct1or% and stockpiTIng of biological weapons went Into 
effect' last March, and the Soviet Union fonnally declared 
in June that it "does not possess any" such weapons. But 
sources say there is evidence that within recent months, 

the Soviet Union has been constructing or expanding facilities 
which appear to be biological arms production plants, having 
very high Incinerator stocks and large cold storage bunkers 
that could be used for stockpiling the weapons. 

3. Why do physicists believe that the short-lived unstable 
particles are fully as Important and Interesting as the 
few stable particles that compose our world? In the first 
place, the unstable particles may have a vitally important 
effect en the properties of the stable partlclesL The 
secondi and perhaps deeper reason i is that It appears to 
be entirely a matter of chance which particles are stable 
and which are unstable. 

4. Washington was a generaU so he must have been in the Army. 

5. President Ford won't leave the White House, It must be 
because of the attempts on his life. 

. There was nuclear testing In the late 50*s and early 60*s, 
There is a 13-to 15-year latent period for effects. There 
has been a dramatic rise in lung cancer. Therefore, the 
testing may be responsible for the epidemic. 

. If capital punishment deterred crlme^then there would be 
some Justification for it. But It clearly does not deter 
crime. Just look at the statistics. Thus, there is no 
justification for capital punishment. 

. Our 17-year-old daughter is prettysbut it semns she's 
always trying to disguise this fact as if she were 
ashamed of it. ' 
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9. Any teacher caught hitting a student ought to be fired. 
And If any teacher is fired for such an offenset he should 
be arrested* And anyone who is arrested ought to go to 
ja1l , Hence, we should send to jail any teachir who is 
caught hitting a student. 

10. So far, all reasonably intelligent teachers have been able 
to master the skills of critical thinking and reasoning, 
%Q all those who read this handbook and who are reasonably 
intelligent will master the skills of critical thinking 
and reasoning discussed here. 

11. All good things must coine to an end. This is a good 
thing. So this must come to an end. 



yaUd TnioAmc^' Conditional AHgmmt'^ Deductive arguments can 
be subdivided into two kinds - valid and invalid. A valid argu- 
ment is one such that If the premises are trues the conclusion 
must be true-j or such that given the premises, the conclusion 
follows with necessity^ or such that it is Impossible for the 
premises to be true and the conclusion to be false , * 

Though all deductive arguments attempt to establish the con- 
elusion with necessltyi on the basis of the premlseSs some fail 
to do so. These are called invalid deductive arguments* In the 
previous sectlonjthe definition given there for deductive 
arguments was really the definition for valid deductive arguments. 
Since only a deductive argument can be valid, the notions of 
validity and invalidity refer only to deductive arguments* Henc% 
this handbook, from now on, speaks merely of valid arguments and 
Invalid arguments with the understanding that they are deductive* 

The notion of validity concerns what might be caned "Intrinsic 
properties of an argument. It tells us how the pieces of an argu- 
ment {1.e,s the prenises and conclusion) fit togethers nothing 
more. If an argument is seen as a chain of reasoning , validity 
indicates whether all the links of the chain are present. It 
Indicates whether one can get from the starting point (the 
pranises) to the end point (the eoncluiion). It tells nothing 
about the strength of each link (i.e.. the truth of each premise). 
Nor does it tell us anything about the "usefulness" of the chain 
(i.e, p whether the argument is "good for anything"). Validity 
relates only to whether or not there Is a full chains with all the 
links in place. Thut, it is possible to have a perfectly valid 
argument in which all the pranlses are false i also one in which 
both prenlses and conclusion are false; also one In which pranlses 
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are false and conclusion is true; alsn one in which both premiifis 
and eoncluiion are completely nonstrislcal . There is only one 
situation which is categorically ruled out for a valid argument' 
true praiises and false conclusion. 

So it can be seen that the criterion of validity only assessei 
tht quality of the reasoning that takes place within an argument, 
npthing more. Validity furnishes a standard by which to rule out 
Dao instances of reasoning. But, though this feature of an argu- 
ment is a nfcejiary one, It is not sufficient to conmand our belief 
or assent. Tti1s is because, quite simply, the mere validity of 
an argument offers no guarantee for the truth of the conclusion. 
TiK-^t reasoner can obtain such a guarantee if he knows not only 
that the argument is valid, but that in addition, all the premises 
are true* for then the meaning of validity guarantees that the 
conclusion must be true. This is called a sound argumentr one 
which is valid and has all true premises. All other arguments 
are unsound. = 

Thus, those arguments consldored to be totally persuasive are 
sound argumenti. How does one know which argumenti are the sound 
ones? Well, it is easy to determine which are valid (the others 
"^hf -h^^^t^^^*®? out^of^hand.) But it is not so easy to detennine 
which of these have all true pranises. Depending upon the nature 
Of the pr©ti1se itself (i.e., depending upon what kind of statement 
the praise is, and what the statement is about), it can be ex- 
tranely difficult to determine Its truth or falsity. This is 
especially the case when the "subject matter" of the pr^iit is one 
of great controversy. Hence, In practice. It is not always 
possible to make a final determination fegarding the truth of 
a prpiiej and thus the soundness of an argument. Determining the 
truth of a qiven premise can involve any one of the fQllowing- prior 
knowledge, additional information, feelings^ princi^ esf^^s; 
beliefs, etc. Thus this determination* though crucially important, 
will ranain outside the scope of this book. | 

One can make a valid argument or inference in many different tM 
forms. Only two types will be examined here, conditional arguments 
md syllogistic arguments (or syllogisms). Both are very corrmon )ff 
forms of arguments. Facility with these two basic fonns will Jl 
stand the reasoner in good stead. For each of these two argument ^1 
forms, discussion will focus first on the nature of the argument 
ror^ Itself and then on the development of a technique for 
determining the validly of such an argumfnt. 



t^fl£4d inim&nat* ContUtianat A^gmmt&i Suppose two statements A 
and B are made* For example: 



A. It is raining. 

B« I win not go outside. 

These two statenients can be combined to fomi what is termed a con^ 
ditional statements If A then B. Then the example would read= 
If 1t is rainlngs then I will not go outside. Such a conditional 
statement can be made from any two statementi. It 1s easily seen 
why such a compound itatement is called "conditional." Clearly, 
the truth of one of the statements is in some way or other dependent 
upon or conditional upon the truth of the others Expressed in 
different words: the situation or state of affairs described 
in one itatement 1s conditional upon that described In the other. 

Care is required to understand Just what such a conditional 
statement says* and what it does not say. It says that if A Is the 
case (or A is true) then B is the case lor B Is true). But it does 
not tell us anything about B if A Is not true. However, it does 
tell us that If B Is not true, then A is not true. But again it 
tells us nothing about A if B is true. These relationships can be 
formally expressed by means of four argument forms which attenpt 
to conclude something about one statement on the basis of what is 
known about the other statment. (That Is assiining all along that 
the two statements are related in the way Indicated by the con- - 
ditional *Mf A then B.") Thus the possible fonris can be surmiarized: 

VALID INVALID 

I. if A then B 11, if A then B 111. if A then B IV. ff A theft 8 

A not B not A ^ 8 

tWeTefore B not A not B ^ ~ A 

The first two argument forms are valid. They have been given the 
names: I modus ponens; 11 modus toll ens. 

The second two argument forms are invalid* (In fact* no conclusion 
whatever can be drawn in the latter two cases j Foms III and IV 
are fallacious (erroneous) and have been given the names of: 
III Fallacy of denying the anttetdanti IV Fallacy of affirming 
the consequent. 

In a conditional argument, the first statement. A, is the antecedant 
the secondiBt 1s the consequent. 

These are called argwnent forms because the validity or in- 
validity of the argument depends upon the fonn of the argument (i.e. 
Its structure f not upon its content. Hence one could 
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substitute any statftntnts whativir for A and B, anct as long as the 
argumsnt relates the two Btatemints in the way Indicated, that 
argument will always be valid 1f it has form I or 11, or invalid 
1f it has fofffi III or IV. Thus we have a technique for determining 
validity of any conditional argument regardless of Its content* 

You win notict that no attempt has been made to prove that the 
argument forms I and II are valid, and forms III and IV invalid, 
This paper only states that they are so. It can proven. But 
such a proof would involve digression not necessary here. The 
Interested reader can consult the references provided. Instead 
this paper suggests three examples which, though they still win 
not prove anything, win show that "it makes sense" - at leas^t 
in those three cases, 

ix, 1) A: I am presently in Cambridge, Mass* 
8: I am presently in the U. S. 

2) A: We have an apple pie* 

Bi We have (or had) apples, 

3) A: It is raining. 
B: It is cloudy. 

This last example will only work (I.e,, "make sense") if "normal" 
rain conditions are involved* This restriction must be imposed, 
otherwise the first premise (If A then B) would not be true— and 
the whole notion of validity assumes the premises are true* 

For each of the above examples substitute A and B as given into 
each of the four argument forms. Then see if the result "makes 
sense" or "sounds right," Again, such exercises do not prove any- 
thing* They only attempt to make the reader "feel better" about 
the whole process* However, if any te^acher wishes and requires 
more proaf^ these can be obtained from the texts indicated* 

Let us work out an example from beginning to end. Consider the 
following argument" 

If we do get any more snow tomorrow, then we cirtalnly 
will not go bowling. But 1 just heard the weather 
forecast, so we're all set* 

One of the things you will begin to notice is that arguments found 
in everyday conversation are not always expressed in simple, 
straightforward form* Frequently, we use elliptical or idiomatic 
expressions* Usually we understand what is meant. Let us reHvitB 
the above arguisent to express more clearly Just what is being 
aiserted* 
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If wa do get any more snow tomorrow, then we 
certainly will not go bowling. But we will 
not get any more snow tomorrow (based on the 
weather forecast), so we will go bQwIing, 

Now the argument Is in a form In which we can see exactly what 
the component statements are. The conditional statement (1,eps 
the If-then statement) always deternilnes which statement Is A 
and which 1s FT Thus, It Is always advisable to isolate the con- 
ditional statement first. In this case,1t Is the first statement* 
We have: 

If we do get _any more snow tomorrow then we eertalnlj^ will noj go 

bowling, 

A B 

Then we have: 

But we win not get any more snow tomorrow , 
not A 

Notice that this statenient Is labelled "not A" since it is the 
contradiction or negation of the statement labeled "A." 

For the conclusion we have: 

so we will go bowling , 
not B 

Thus the form of this argument— as determined by the relation- 
ship between the component statements^-is 

if A then B 
not A 
not B 

This form Is Invalid (denytng the antecedent) * and thus so is 
any argiwient which has this form. Hence our original argyment is 
Invalid* Cofranonsensically, we can understand this verdict in this 
way: even if it does not snow tomorrow, that Is no guarantee that 
we will go bowling. For example, someone may become ill* 

All conditional arguments are handled in exactly the same way 
as above. 
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step 1. 
Step 2, 



Find the Gondltlonal statement. 



Isolate the two component statements in 
the conditional statenient and label the 
antectdent A and the consequent B. 



Step 3, Isolate the Other two statements which 
are part of the argument: one Is the 
second premises one is the concluiion, 
(Please keep In mind that sometimes not 
every statemint in a passage Is part of 
the argument.) These two statements can 
then be labelled in accord with the labels 
given in step 2, They will be one of the 
followings A, B, not A, not B, 



Step 4. With all the statemints properly labelled^ 
simply compare the foirm of the argument to 
the standard forms on p, 35. 
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£xeAe^e4' ConddMpnat K^umtnt^ 

In each of the following ixerclses, dgtemiini 1f the argufnent 
Is valid Of Invalid by determining which of the four forms Is 
bting used. In each examplet try to "guess" at the validity before 
resorting to the argument forms, 

1. We now can finally put to rest all the spiculatlon about how 
Bobby Kennedy was killed. It Is clear now that he was shot 
with just one gunj for the special team of experts appointed 
by the court would have found evidence of a second gun if 
there had been one, Andjyesterdayj they reported unanimously 
that there was no such evidence* 

I. There are those who say that the President must continue 
thtse dangerous hand-shaking forays into cheering crowds* 
They say that unless the Presldint keeps in touch with 
"the people" he will not know what really Is the view of 
the American citizen* But since merely shaking hands 
amidst a throng of peoplet policemens secret servlcCTen* 
police barrierSt etc, does not tell the President anything 
about the views of the American citizen, this practice 
should be stopped liffnedlately. 

3, If the President had not extended the taK cut then the 
effect would be the same as a tax increase next year* And 
given the state of most everybody's pocketbook these days, 
it would be political suicide to get tagged with a tax 
Increase in an election year* Everybody knows that Gefald 
Ford wants to remain President* so it is obvious why he 
extended the tax cut, 

4. Either this country must live up to its professional 
principles or it must forever remain a two-faced hypocrite. 
And if it wishes to avoid the charge of hypocrisy, it must 
denounce those practices which are totally Inconsistent 
with Its professed principles* Hence we should denqunce 

In the strongest possible terms the recent acts of Franco's 
dietorial regimei since these acts are clearly In flagrant 
oppoiition to our eonstitutional practices* 
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5. Some have said that If wt go ahead with plans to sell liquor 
on Sundays here in New Hampshiret it means that there Is 
clearly no longer any respect for the sabbath. But we all 
know that "respect for the sabbath" went out long ago. So' 
we will soon be selling liquor on Sundays. 

6. Kissinger said that the Egyptian=Israeli pact would have to 
be renegotiated If Congress refuses to go along with the 
American commitment to place 200 civnian observefs along 
the cease fire lines, Byt hi is confident he will get congres 
sional appreyal for the civilian observer. ThuSi the pact will 
not have to be re-negotiated, 

7. One cannot be an outstanding teacher without a thorough 
knowledge of the subject matter ^ but to possess a thorough 
knowledge of the subject matter is no guarantee that one 
possesses the ability to communicate this subject matter 
to a student* And it is this ability, by no means easy 

to acquire j that is the sine qua non of good teaching, 

8. President Ford thinks the toerican people have a right to 
see him and shake his hand, Don*t we also have the right 
not to go through another presidential assassination? It 

is unlikely we will have another presidential assassination. 
Therefore the President should see the people and shake 
their hands. 

9. If President Ford expects to be elected President^ thtn I 
suggest he put a muzzle on his wife. Mr. Ford will not 
get the nomination for President* thus Hrs, Ford can con- 
tinue to speak courageously. 

10* If the Junior high teachers persist in including a section 
on "Death and Dying" in the study unit, there will be 
trouble from the board of education. And since every 
merriber of the board showed up here today, we can pretty 
safely conclude that the teachers stood their ground and 
kept that unit in. 

n. If the candidates are too similar on issues— take the 
Timnty vs. White race, for 1nstance--then the candidates 
stand on top of each other and may not reach many of the 
people more to the left or the right of than, 

12, Population pressures are changing the way people can hikej 
. camft and sightsee In the nwst popular national parks. 
Howevert the Park Service says that the increasing res- 
trictions are essential if the superlative attractions 
everyone comes to see are going to be kept. 
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J 13. In order to feel allv^we must be conscious. In order to 
r*^- bi conscious wt need something to be conscious of, 
{r ■ (polarizing the consciousness to something other than 

itself). Therefore^ feeling alive constitutes polariiing 

the consciousness to something else, 

• 14. If trustbuster Ford will not beef up the Antitrust Division 
or bust up the oil grants^ then the least he can do for free 
enterprise is to get the government 'out of the business of 
regulating business. So Mr, Ford decided to go to work on 
the bureaucrats who regulate the airline business* 

15, There will be no real end to the fighting in Beirut until 
the "haves'' (mostly Christian) begin to share wealth and 
politleal power with the "have-nots" (mostly Moslem). 
But so far this has not happened. The wealth has either 
been hoirded or taken out with the wealthy when they 
left. So It is not surprising that the fighting continues. 

16 . If^ In every human contact something Is communicatedi some- 
thing learned and something felt* it follows that where 
nothing is conmunicated, learned or felt* there is nothing 
human either* 

1^. In concluding a report on staff morale, an official 
Indicated that morale was low; from the observations 
and from the interview with the Assistant President, 
the reader will already have formed some opinion of 
their general wdiff BrBm& and canousness. The data 
given in the report are intended to give insight into 
the poor self -conception of the staffs for it Is Important 
to restate the idea that unless a person feels degraded 
himself he will not be able to degrade others. It does 
not folloWg of course, that all degraded people will try 
to degrade others; I suggest rather that a person with 
strong self-respect has no need to degrade nis fellows. 



12 , If It Is true that the value to a culture of an idea or 
feeling can be measured by how long It lives in a dying 
body, it follows thal^ since the capacity to love, to 
hate, and to hurt seem to last as long as alertness itself* 
the culture must set great store by them. 
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t/a£cd Inivimctt SyjUogdJim'* The second kind of dtduction Is 
the syllogism. Hire* as before, the validity or invalidity of 
a syllogistic arguttiint will depend upon Its formt not its content. 
As an argument fonn a syllogism works by relating different kinds_, 
of things (classis of objects) to each other. There are always 
exactly 3 classes of things mentioned in a syllogism - no morei no 
less. There are always 2 praises, 1 conclusion. In the pre- 
misis. all the classes of objects (called terms) appear. One class 
(called the middle tenn) appears twice. The other two (called 
end terms) appear once each. The conclusion contains only the 
two end terms; the middle terw drops out* Suppose we had two 
end terms, A and d with the middle term being B, A syllogism 
works eiientially this way? one premise relates A to Bj the 
other premise relates C to B, Thus the "middle" term B serves 
as a sort of "bridge" between A and C* Thu% the conclusion states I 
the relationship between A and C--wh1ch was determined by "going ;i 
through" B, ' 

Each of the statements in a syllogism will express a relation- i 
ship between one class of things and another— or more preciselyi ^5 
between the members of one class and the memberi of another class* : 
There are three kinds of relationships which appear In a syllogismiJ 

All A are B all the members of class A are also menbers :l 
of (i,e* t in) class B 

Some A are B some of the objects In class A are in class B J 

No A are B there are no m^bers In common 

Thus the following would be a synoglstie argumenti usually 
called a syllogism: '"^ 



All A are B 

Some B are C - 
Some A are C ^t^k 

Here* the letters A* Bt and C represent classes of objects * not?! 
statements. To test for validity of syllogisms, rules can be ap- I; 
plied. The prasencatlon here will employ a graphic (or pictorial )§J 
method for detennining validity which uses cifcles to diagram each ^| 
of the following kinds of stat^gQts in the indicated wayi ij| 



Some A are B 



No A are B 




Thus, whenever any of the above syl logistic relationships are 
stated, readers will graphlcany represent the relationship between 
the classes in the manner indicated. The procedure for testing 
validity can be siininiarized in the following three steps: 

1) Draw circles for first premise; . 

2) Draw circles for second pranise (Sometimes there is more 
than one way to do this. This will be discussed at length 
below* ); 

3) Do not draw circles for the conclusion. Instead see if the 
relationship (between the classes) Indicated In the eon- 
elusion turns out to be true in the diagram of circles. 

If so, argument is valid. If not, the arguinent is Invalid. 

Consider the argument given above: 

All A are B 

jome B are 
Some A are" C 

draw circles for 1st premise: 
All A art B 



Step 1 ; 




step 2: draw circles for 2nd premise: Some B are C* Aceording to 
the basic diagrams, the circles for B and C should 
"overlap" like this; — — ^ 
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But since the circle for B 1s already in the diagranii 
all the reader need do 1s draw the circle for C in such 
a way that the two overlip. This yieldsi 



B and C do overlap. Thus the dlagrani satisfies the 
relationship expressed in pranise 2, There is another 
way in which C could overlap B, for eianiple, the 
f ol 1 owi n g : ^ — ^^"^^^ 



Notice that it is still true here that B and C overlap. 
Thus, the diagram still satisfies prenise 2^ which Is 
what the test is supposed to do in step 2. But the dif- 
ferences of coursei is the relationship between C and A: 
in the first case C did not touch A at all; here It 
overlaps A. But before the readers decide what all 
this meanss there is yet a third way in which C could be 
drawn : 



This 1s an eKample, obviously^ In which it is possible 
to draw the 2nd premise in more than one way* This 
means that given the two prgnises which we have, with 
end terms A and Cs it is possible for A and C to have 
any one of three different relationships to each other. 
The question of validity then is simply this* does that 
relationship (between A and C) expressed In the conclu- 
sion follow with necessity from the two premises? If 
that relationship does follow with necessity, then it 
should occur in all 3 situations. Proceed to check all 
3 (In accord with step 3 of the procedure). 



step 3: The conclusion says, Some A are C. This means that at 



least some of the members of A must be in See if 
this is indeed the case in each of the 3 alternatives. 
Examine the second alternative first. It Is perfectly 
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clear in this case that A and C overlap. Some A are in C- 
Thu^ the conclusion checks out. Now examine the third al- 
ternative. In this cas^A is completely enclosed by 
I.e., all the members of A are 1n C. But this does not 
show that the conclusion falls to check out. All the 
cpnclusion requires is that at least some of the A are in 
U It does not specify, one way or another, whether, in 
fact, all the A are in C. It only states that some A are 
in L. And that is all the procedure requires in order for 
the conclusion to check out. And, of course, this is the 
case here, for it certainly is true that at least some 
Of the A are in C. So, once agair^ the conclusion checks out 
Finally, the first alternative must be examined. The con- 
clusion requires that at least some of the A are in C But 
m this cases no A whatsoever are in C, Thu^ there is no 
way that the conclusion can be true in this case And If 
the conclusion fails to be true In any case at all, then 
that means, of course, that the conclusion does not follow 
with necessity (i.e., in all cases) from those premises 
That means, then, the argument is invalid. 

In those cases In which several different diagrams 
apply to praise 2, the order in which they are examined 
(in step 3) 1s ininateriaK Thus, if alternative 1 were 
examined first, then the diagram would have indicated 
right away that the argument was invalid. There thus would 
have been no need to examine the other cases. Hencft a 
practical strategy would be to try and show the argument 
invalid right away. ("Go straight for the Jugular" Is 
good advice to give to students.) If one does so, then one 
need go no further. If not, then the analysis must continue 
until all the diagrams have been checked, if they all check 
out^ then the argument 1s valid. 

So, in the above Instance, the reader could have checked 
just the first diagram and shown that the argument was 
invalid, and then stopped. But, by the same token, if the 
3rd alternative had been checked first, the conclusion 
detennined as true, and then the reader had concluded that 
the argument was valid, he would have been mistaken. In 
other words, if one finds that the conclusion Is not true 
in one of the diagrams, one may stop at that pointy for 
then the argument Is invalid. But if the conclusion 1s true 
in one of the diagrams, this does not show that the argument 
IS valid and one must continue checking until all the 
diagrams have been exhausted. 
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Consider another example! 



All A are B 
No B are C_ 
Some A are C 



step 1: diagram 1st premise 




step 2: diagram 2nd premise 

(Notice in this case there 
is only one possible way 
to draw the 2nd premise.) 




step 3: 



See if cQnelysion is true. Conclusion says some 
of A 1s in C. From the diagram one sees that this 1s 
impossible- thus conclusion is not true in this case. 
Thus^the argument is invalid. 



Another example: 



Some A are B 
All B are C 
Some A are C 



step 2; 
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2nd premise says all B are C, This means graphlcany that 
B must be CQmpletely Inside C. But notlee. another way to 
diagram premise 2 exists i n thi s case. 



B Is still completely inside C; thus premise 2 1s satisfied. 
Again i the difference In the diagrams is the differing re- 
lationship that C has to A. In step 2, our objective is 
to graphicany portray the relationship between B and C. 
But because A is already in the diagram^ C will also have 
some relationship to A. The exact nature of the relation- 
ship of C to A will obviously depend upon how C Is drawn 
relatival to B, and how A is already drawn (In step 1) 
relative to B. In some cases, like this one, because of 
the way A is already diagrammed relative to B, A can have 
several different relationships to C. Tbu% the circles 
graphically portray various relationships between A and C. 
And these araphical relationships between circles "mirror" 
the logical relationships between the class A and the class 
C-^wh1ch Is just what the conclusion Is all about* For this 
reason, the graphic technique can clarify the logical re- 
lationship between the classes* 

In the example* the conclusion is found to be true in 
both cases. Thus the argument is valid. Note again here 
that the conclusion states that some A are C an4 in the 
second cas^all the A are in C. But that is alright. 
For It Is still true that some A are in C--even though in 
this particular case, all the A are in C. In other words, 
the conclusion did not say, "Some, but not all, A are in C." 
It only said "Some A are In C*" A final example; 




All A are 1 
All B are C 
All A are C 



step 1 : 
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step Zi 




This 1s the only way to draw 
premise 2, 



step 3 1 Conclusion Is seen to be true. Argument is valid. One 



word of caution. "All A are B" is represented by: 



The relative sizes of the circles does not matter. Thus 
would it be permissible if A and B were drawn exactly 
the saine slzgl^.^^ 



Conslde this question for a momr fore reading the 
answer below. 

The answer is npt it would not be correct to draw 
both circles the same size. The reason is this: if 
they are both the same size then the diagram shows not' 
only that all A are B, it also shows, graphlcallyi 
that all B are A. This is not the case in the first 
diagram. In that diagram, there are clearly some B 
which are outside A. Now, of course, it 1s possible 
that all B are A. One cannot tell from knowing only , 
that all A are B. But it is precisely because we 
cannot tell that it would be erroneous to draw the 
diagram in the second way* for that diagram does indicate 
just that relationship to be true which we cannot know 
to be true without further Information, 

The same reasoning applies to the question of 
drawing "some A are B" such that A Is completely Inf Ide 
In the absence of any further inforniatioa the reac^er 
must leave open the posslbnity that some A are not B. 
Graphically, that possibility would be ruled out by 
having A completely' Inside B, 





B 



resulting in 2 identical 
circles on top of each other 
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In sunmary. If one draws the diagrams exaGtly the 
way they were Indicated at the beginning of this sections 
one cannot go wrong* 

The next step is simply to move to arguments which 
have not letterss but full statements.: Consider the 
following synogistlc arguments 

All grocers are marchants 

No merchants, are dishonest people 

No dishonest people are grocers 

All the reader need do is isolate the 3 classes involved 
in the argument. The classes can be identified as^ 

A grocers 

B merchants 

C dishonest people 

then the argument becomes: All A are B 

No B are C 
No C are A ' 

NoWj apply the technique already learned* By the 
way, which letters are used is clearly Irrelevant* So 
students may wish to use letters that are closer to the 
class they represent* For example* the above argument 
could be summarized in the following form: 

All G are M 
No M are D 

No~D^are G 

Consider the following argument: 

It is true that all killers are criminals, 
but it Is also true that all soldiers are 
killers. It must be the case, therefore^ 
that some criminals are not soldiers. 

This becomes: All killers are criminals 
AH soldiers are killers 
Some criminals are not soldiers 

This becomes: All K are C 
All S are K 
Sane C are not S 
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Again* at this point apply the technique to detennine 
validity. A last example: 

All Japanese prints use strong colors, 
and some paintings that use strong 
colors are paintings done by Keith 
Jarretti the famous Ming Dynasty r Mst. 
Therefore* some of Jarrett's paint, ..gs 
are Japanese prints* 

This beccHnes: 

All J are S J-Japanese prints 

Some S are K K-prints done by Keith Jarrett 

Some K are J S-pieces that use strong colors. 



In the following exercisesi (a) Try to determine the validity 
of the argument just by "intuition" or "feel." Do this befori 
you draw the diagrams. This is to help to train your "logical 
intuition" or "perceptivity" so that it becomes more and more ac- 
curate, and thus more and more dependable, (b) Determine validity 
by use of diagrams. 

1. All ffildwives deliver bibles 

All obstetricians deliver babies 
All midwives are obstetricians 

2. No cancer can be cured 
All diseases can be cured 
All cancers are not diseases 

3. All the witnesses hold stock in the firm 
Sane stock holders In the firm are dishonest 
Some of the witnesses are dishonest 

4. Ail aerosol cans are hafffiful 
Some aerosol cans are unnecessary 
Some harmful things are unnecessary 

5. All speakers use gestures 
gyery gesture Is tell tale 

Some speakers mislead their audience through the use of 

gestures 
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6. Dissidtnts are treated harshly in the Soviet Union, There 
are no exceptions made for great writers. This bicomes, 
after we make explicit the lecond premise: 

All dissidents are treated harshly 
Some great writers are dissidents 
Some writers are treated harshly 

7. Some slaves were freed by their masters 

All slaves wer_e_ freed by the Emancipation Proclamation 
Some slaves were not freed by their masters " 

8. All the people can be fooled some of the time 
SM_e_of _the people can be fooled all the time 
All the people cannot be fooled all the time 

9. All nurses must wear I.D.'s (to get into Mass. General 

Hospital) 

Some doctors _wear I.D.'s (to get into Mass. General Hospital) 
Sc^e nurses are doctors 

10, Anytime the press Is freet there will be active criticism 
of the government* You never get active criticism of the 
government without some of it being unfair and harmful. 
So you can't have a free press without some unfair and 
harniful criticism of the government, 

11, Only the common people supported President Jackson* Most 
supporters of Jackson were from the West and South. Many 
common people live In the West and South* 

All Jackson *s supporters were conmon people 
_So!ne_sup_porters were residents of the South and West 
Some common people were residents of the South and West 

IZ, No one who opposed slavery supported the fugitive slave act 
Som,e_Republ leans supported the act 
Some Republicans Wer"e~ not opposed to slavery 

13. Imagination is good for children 

All invisible dogs are using the 1maginat1oi\ therefore all 
invisible dogs are good for children. 

14, Certain modest steps can and must be taken to combat the 
growing menace. These steps must concentrate on the 
foundation of the criminal Justice systCTi-=the courts. 
No matter how many police patrol our streets, no matter 
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how many arfests are madef no matter how many Jails ara 
builtt it 1s the courts alone that determine guilt or in- 
nocence and mete out punishment. It 1s there that we must 
concentrate our efforts^ We must improve the administration 
of criminal Justice If we are to make a dent In the soaring 
crime rate* 

All issues of innocence or guilt are determined by courts 
Qur_is_sua is an Issue of Innocence or guILt 
Our issue should be determined by the courts 

15. Soma officers In the Portugese armed forces are not loyal 
Soma rebels are officers in the Portugese armed forces 
Some rebels are not loyal 

i 

16. All physical things are r^al * and thus we see that ghosts 
are not real * for ghosts are not physical. 

17. Only dogs are collies. Therefore, some animals are not 
collies* for all dogs are animals^ 

18. Barbara is a Buddhist * for Barbara seeks nirvanas and all 
Buddhists seek nirvana. 

19. No nuclear-powered submarines are corrHnercial vessels, so no 
warships are commercial vassals, since all nuclear-powered 
submarinas are warships. 

20. No stubborn individuals who never admit a mistake are good 
teachers t so since some well= Informed people are stubborn 
Individuals who never admit a mistake, some good teachers 
are not well -informed people. 

21. All stereo sets are expansive and delicate devices* 
consequently no stereo sets are suitable toys for children, 
because no expensive and delicate devices are lultable toys 
for children. 

22. Some conservatives are not advocates of high tariff rates, 
because all advocates of high tariff rates are Republican, 
and some Republicans are not eonservatlvt. 

23. All fireproof buildings are structures that can be Insured 
at special rates, so some structures that can be insured at 
special rates are not wooden houses * since no wooden houses 
are fireproof buildings, 

24. Not all citizens are voters, for many cltiiens are il- 
literate, and to vote one must be able to read and write* 
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25. All popular girls are good conversationalists, and all 
popular girls are good dancers * therefores some good 
convariatlonal ists are good dancers. 

26. All birds are snakes. No bird is left-handed. Therefore, 
nothing that is left-handed is a snake. 

27. Some dogs are seals. Sonie seals bark. Therefores some 
dogs bark. 

28. No humningbirds fly. Some tractors fly. Therefore, some 
tractors are not hunmingbirds. 

29. All dogs are ink bottles. Some ink bottles are squirrels. 
Therefore, some squirrels are dogs. 
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Assumptions 



The feature of eritical thinking and reasoning to be leirned 
here can be very siniply stated: frequently^ arguments will be pre^ 
sented In "partial" fonn; I.e., part of the argument (one or more 
prefnises) will be missing. Teichers need the ability both to 
^1) realize that a premise is missing, and (2) articulate exactly 
what that missing premise is. Thus, strictly speakingi exercises 
for this section could be stated as simply the following: by 
supplying the missing statanent, try to make the following el- 
liptical (partial j argument into a valid argument. This sounds 
very cut-and-dr1ed, and very unexciting. But the import is 
monumental. A few words about this feature may indicate why 
supplying the missing link Is so essential* 

To £^pply the missing prenilse which will ma he the elliptical 
argument valid (in other words, to supply the "missing link" in 
the chain ) is in effect to take a given argument and supply 
whatever else it needs In order to become a "good" (i.e** valid) 
argument. That is, here is a line of reasoning whichi 1f it is 
to be persuasive, must be supplemented by one or rrore additions* 
ThuSjif this particular line of reasoning is to be accepteds one 
must also accept * as given, the missing premise which i? required 
to make that line of thought convincing. Thus, accept-' ig the 
argument really commits the person also to accepting the missing 
premise. 

But does one, in fact, accept the missing premise? Wellj 
obviously It Is impossible to answer that question until the missini 
premise is known i For only then can assessment be made of the 
premise itself, can the premise be weighed for relevance, judged 
for reasonableness j tested for accuracy. Only then can the persons 
analyzing the argument decide to accept or reject ft and hence, to 
accept or reject the entire line of thought which depends upon it. 

Frequently, a speaker or v/rlter will tacitly assume certain ideas 
or^ positions as part of an argument without announcing this as- 
sumption to the listener or reader. The assumption may tacitly 
include ideas or positions which are absolutely necessary for the 
argument to be persuasive. Many reasons exist for this* Soffletimes 
the speaker himself does not realize that he has made such an as-* 
sumption i or that such an assumption must necessarily be made, giveri 
the line of thought he proposed. This can arise obviously from 
mere ignorance or inattention , and need be no great cause for 
concern. Other times, it will happen because the speaker, though 
he realizes he is making such an assumption, takes it for granted 
that all his listeners accept this premise* He chooses not to 
belabor the obvious. Though this assumption is sometimes a rash 
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judgnient to make, the assumption may still remain basically in- 
nocuous. At other times, the speiker deliberately suppresses an 
assumption because he does not want the attention of his 
listeners explicitly drawn to it. There obviously can be many 
reasons why one would not want to get "bogged doivn" on one 
particular idea or assumption, Howevefi some of those reasons 
can be very sinister. This is where the reader or listener must 
be especially alert. 

There Is one last way in which tacit assumptions may arise* 
Sometimes a particular assumption is so general , basic, funda- 
mentals wide-spread j pervasive that even though practically 
everyone accepts the assumptiDni it has become so much a part 
of their total outlook or world-view that hardly anyone is aware 
of the presence of the assumption anymore. This is the case with 
many of the basic tenets of our society and our culture. Some 
notions are so deeply ingrained that people are essentially 
oblivious to them now. Nevertheless, much of the way the majority 
think about cultural and social ideas and Issues is affected 
by such assumptions. In particulari frequently when reasoning 
from one point to another , or attempting to draw certain in= 
ferences on the basis of something else, one does so with the 
help of premises and assumptions which are not explicitly taken 
Into account at that time, but these premises and assumptions 
are, nonetheless * present and oDerative. For examplei suppose 
(as one of the exercises stated) Professor Foster 1s observed at 
a restaurant with one of his students. If one attOTpts to make 
certain inferences concerning thiSs in some cases one will do so 
bv assuming certain things about the propriety of a pro- 
fessor dating a student (assuming It was a date), the propriety 
of a married person being out with someone elsei etc. The exact 
nature of the conclusion drawn or Inference made will detennine 
which ones of such assumptions are being appealed to. The point 
here Is that (1) such assumptions can be so "all-pervasiva" that 
one may "forget" that appeal Is being made to them, and (2) one 
can never determine whether one wishes to assent or dissent from 
such a widely-held cultural norm (assumption) unless she or he 
sees explicitly and consciously what that nonn is. (See, for 
example, exercises 23 and 31 below.) 

A quick story may help to make the point. Ernest Hemingway 
was once Interviewed by a reporter who wanted to know what 
quality it w^i that made a great writer. He asked Hemingway, 
"Is It thisi Hemingway said "No." "Well* Is it that?" "No," 
replied Hemingway. Finally, after trying everything he could 
think of, the reporter asked in desperation, "Is there anything 
that makes a great writer?" After some thought Hemingway replied, 
"Yes, a great writer must have a built-in shockpfoof crap- 
detector." 
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This comment of Hemingway's is directly related to the point 
made above. Teachers and students must become sensitive to (I.e., 
be able to detect) the cultural norms that literally surround 
theni* Teachers and students must be able to detect and articulite 
those cultural assumptions. When they do so, it will not neces- 
sarily mean that everything they detect will be labeled "rotten" 
and thrown out. Much of what they detect will be assessed, 
eva 1 uatedj and wholeheartedly approved. But unless such acceptance 
or rejection is done by the individual himself^ 1t will never be 
an authentic act of that Individual. The acceptance or rejection 
will remain forever merely the imprintation of certain views, 
beliefs, values by others ( namely * the rest of the society) upon 
that individual. This kind of conscious, free discernment and 
consequent ^ '".ceptance or rejection by the individual is of 
paramount importance in the development of a sound, healthy, 
morally responsible person. And, for this reason^ this feature of 
critical thinking and reasoning, to whatever degree it contributes 
to this gbjectlvei Is vitally Important, 

By the ways there are also all those instances of everyday 
living in which Individuals simply "take things for granted." 
And most of the time these are not ideas or positions of earth- 
shaking importance* This feature of critical thinking and 
reasoning can help everyone become more alert to such Instances. 



In each of the following exercises, (a) determine the as- 
sumptions or premises which are missing; (b) express them 
clearly and accurately; (c) judge the missing premise for truth, 
reasonableness, reliability, etc* 

1. This tax increase is clearly unfair since we have not had 
a corresponding Increase In our Income* 

2* We should not have to accept larger classes and longer 
hours when we have received neither an increase in salary 
nor ImpH^Qvement in fringe benefits* 

3. I must cancel classes next Tuesday because I' 11 be out of 
town^ That will be good news for my students. 

4. Since his father teaches at Cornell, he'll want him to go 
to a good college* 

5. What a fantastic smile you have in this picture* You must 
have been pretty happy that day* 
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6, Whale hunting 1s a big part of Japanese Industryi thus 
Emperor Hlrohito will surely be 1n favor of continuing 
such practices* 

7* Emperor Hlrohito 1s a marine biologist of some note, so 
It is practically certain tha% personallyp he 1s against 
whale hunting, regardless of what his official position 
must be* 

8, There is no point in putting her in the calculus class 
because she scored below 100 on the I,Q. test^-^ ? , ^ 

9, There is no point in submitting the plan since the 
principal is against it* 

10* Look at how all these tiny countries oppose us in the 

Mr even though we ' ve g1 ven them ml 1 1 ions iri^f dreign ' 
aid. We should cut off their foreign aid inTnediately* 

11. Since there are no teaching jobs available any more, it 
doesn't make sense to get a degree in education, 

12. Students should be required to take exams because it 
is well-known that students study harder when they know 
a test Is coming up* Thus, by the end of the course, 
they will have learned more* 

13* '•Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be called the 
children of God/' 

14, I wouldn't trust him* He's an eK=conv1ct, 

15, With a degree from Harvard Business School, he will 
undoubtedly be very successful, 

16* She Just quit her job. She obviously doesn't realize 
the state of the economy and the uneriployment rate* 

17. The bill to aid financially troubled New York City will 
never get through the House because the overwhelming 
proportion of the constituency of the representatives 
are from rural areas. 

18* There Is no point in trying to teach my values or morals 
to these kids, I have yet to see then once act in accord 
with anything I've ever tried to teach them. 

19. How can you question the morality of such an action? The 
Pope has spoken out on the Issue. And you are a Catholic, 
aren't you? 



20. Unfortunatelyi your argument has a missing premise. Thu^ your 
concluslpn cannot be true. 

21. Sign on New York Thruway- N.Y.C. 140 

Masi. Line 30 

Conclusion: N.Y.C, Is 110 miles from the Massachusetts Line* 

22* Ad shows dog looking at two dishes: one contains hamburger# 
the Qther Top Choice Dog Food. Caption reads: "If you 
can't tall the differencei then how can he?" 

23. Comnerclal for Grecian Formula hair coloring: Wife to 
husband: "Freds you really did look older with grey hair, 
I can't get over how much better you look now with just a 
touch of gray," (after using Grecian Fonrtulai that is) 

24* My f^aytag does such a fantastic Job because the water sprays 
up from the bottom* down from the tops and to the sides... 

25. This argument has 4 terms* It can't be a syllogism* 

26* The students who read one year below level are thus 

^.ctually two years below the average student In their class, 

27. Good men die young, so you don't have to worry, you'll 
be around for a long time. 

28. All accidents are caused by poor drivers, so most of them 
are caused by women drivers. 

29. Since atheists do not believe In God, they must be Immoral* 

30. "The boy's blood type Is 0. His mother's is A, Your's, 
sir. Is type B. You can*t be the boy*s father." (from 
the daytime serial, "Day's of Our Lives") 

31. Television comnerelal : A rather attractive woman comes on 
and says: "Do you look older than your husband? I used 
to think I did until I discovered Oil of Olay," 
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Use of Language 



In this section, attention is focussed on the many ways In which 
language can be used*..1n the presentation of an arguments to "load" 
the presentation In one way or another. Very often, the manner of 
presentation of an argument or the language in which the argument 
is couched will persuade or Incline a person in one direction or 
another In a way which Is completely independent of the merits of 
the argument Itself. In such a case, the "style" of presentation 
of the argument persuades, instead of what can be said for or 
against the Issue to which the argument addresses itself. Basical- 
ly, this Is possible because of the great richness of language 
which can achieve varied effects. Some of these varied effects 
will be considered briefly below. Teachers wish to be aware of 
these varied powers which language possesses, especially when 
these powers are being used in conjunction with an attempt to 
persuade readers Of some point. Everyone needs to" be 
sensitive to these linguistic devices for each one hopes that he 
would be persuaded by the "quality" of the argument presented 
and not blindly swayed by Its "packaging," 

Most of such features of language are fairly well known, even 
if they cannot be precisely eKpressed by most people* They occur 
coiTinoniy. Teachers wish to be able to spot examples when they 
occur in such a context as to influence the persuasiveness of an 
argument. Since these uses are rather familiar, just a few in- 
stances will suffice* 

A word or phrase can be ambiguous; I.e., can have more than one 
meaning in English. Sometimes, such a word is used In a way which 
leaves uncertain which meaning the word or phrase is supposed to 
convey. And, clearly, no argument can be assessed until we know 
exactly what is being eKpressed in the argument. Hence such 
ambiguity must be resolved. Also, It is common to find the same 
word used In two d^'fferent piaces (e.g., once in a premise, and 
once in the conclusion), but with two different meanings. If the 
same word has two meanings, one usage might suggest one 
ineanlng by that word here, and the other meaning by that same 
word there. This kind of shift In meaning is crucial. For 
though the argument appears to be talking about the same thing 
in both places (because it uses the same word), it actually is 
talking about two different things. Such a shift in meaning is 
called equivocation and Is a fallacious move, whether intentional 
or unintentional. The "moral" to keep in mind here is that some- 
times persuasiveness (i.e., validity) of an argument depends upon 
the use of the same word, but the Import or significance of the 
argument turns upon the shifted meaning of the word. Thu% when 
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this occurs s someone attempts to persuade listeners or viewers to 
accept a certain conclusion by use of an argument which begins by 
using a terni in a sense different from the use of that same term 
in the conclusion, and this equivocal shift is concealed by the 
"accidentaV fact that the same English word is used for both. 

In addition to some words being ambiguous , some English words 
are simply vaquei that iSi the exact boundaries of what the word 
means s covers. Includes are not clrjjr. Sometimes an argument 
can use such a word and legitimately establish a conclusion^ 
taking the vague word in the premises with certain limits of 
meaning or application. But then. If the conclusion is offered 
or understood in a way which takes the vague word with different 
limits of meaning or application^ greater or lesser, this con- 
clusion is now one which is not supported by the premises (which 
understand the vague word with different limitations). 

Words can connote many associations in addition to that which 
they specifically refer to or denote. Hence, the use of certain 
words can call forth in the listener many associations and 
connections which go above and beyond what the word strictly 
•'means.'' And since discussion here centers on arguments which 
are always proposed and considefed by persons, obviously it^ 
becomes Important to take note of how a particular person might 
respond to a given argument because of some of the words used in 
the presentation of that argument. Depending upon the words and 
their particular connotations for a given listener, one could be 
more or less susceptible to persuasion by such an argument purely 
because of the associations conjured up by such words. These 
powerful devices clearly require attention. 

By the appropriate use of language, one can also suggest some- 
thing which has nothing intrinsically to do with what is being 
explicitly stated. Thus, one can easily send two messages: the 
one on the surface of what is explicitly. stated, the other 
suggested under the surface. Sometimes this suggestion can have 
great influence upon a listener or reader, and hence again this 
Is a feature to which all must be alert. 

.Language can be used to "slant" a stat«nent one way or another. 
By use of words which clearly have a bias built Into them, one 
can make a statement which already intrinsically contains, a bias 
or "slant" one way or another. Thus, one can "load" or slant 
one's language so that It automatically calls forth positive or 
negative responses In the listener. 

Finally, words or phrases can be used which will Immediately tap 
our deep anotional resources. Thus, language can be used in a way 
which brings forth feelings of pity, hatred, fear* patriotism. 
Then the response to the argument Is "colored" by an unreasoned 
emotional response to the associations called forth. 
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These are only some of the major resources of language. 
Teachers will probably think of others which they have encountered 
at one time or another. The important need here is to become 
conscious of the fact that language can work in these diverse 
ways, and to become alert to those instances of such use which 
affect each one's critical thinking and reasoning* 



EKQAMUt LUe. oj Language 

In each of the following exercises, determine exactly how 
the language is used to distort, distract, oversimplify, slanti 
appeal to emotions s etc. 

1. I believe we should get welfare chisellers off the welfare 
roll s. 

2. If we stopped giving them handoutSs they would have to 
work to live. 

3. They are not useful members of the society. Look at their 
voting record. 

4. Why should our children be the innocent victims of the 
waste of this ridiculous welfare system by having to 
support it for God-knows-how^long . 

5. We have been duped long enough by the do-gooders who push 
for this system. 

6. People all over the country are fed up with it* 

7. It Is a pleasure to address the Women's City Club today, 
for it is well-knoMi how well-informed you always are on 
the pressing public policy issues of the day. 

8. When are we finally going to get some gun control legislation? 

9. Twice now Tve seen Professor Foster having lunch with 
Ms. Williamson. And she does come to his office a lot. 
Als^ I know for a fact that he went to a play last Wednesday 
night without his wife* 

10. Democracy is a form of government in which all men are free 
to exercise their Sod-given rights to lifes liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

11. Candidate Cohen has said he would Irnnediately move to re- 
solve the differences between the board and the teachers' 
union. He realizes the detrimental effect of all this 
conflict upon the learning experiences of our children. 



12. KahUl Gibran returned to his beloved Becharri , only after 
death in 1931 . 

13* The investigation into the alleged misuse of federal funds 
at the university began last week. Today, the three top 
men resigned. 

14. Picture of candidate in shirt and tie, with sleeves rolled 
upi and desk cluttered with papers. 

15. Picture of candidate with well-dressedi smiling wife and 
two children* seen in a comfortable hcjme^-with a dog at 
their feet, 

16. Ad for Black Velvet Whiskey contains bottle of Black 
Velvet and seductive looking blond wearing revealing 
black evening gown. Caption reads "Have you felt any 
Black Velvet lately?" 

17. A reporter, Interviewing Angela Davis, an avowed , 
cofTinunlst: "How do you account for the fact that 

such a nilnute percentage of blacks in this country belong 
to the Communist Party?" 

18 i a) The auditorium here was filled almost to capacity for 
Representative Drinan's appearance, 
b) There were a number of enpty seats In the audi tori um 
when Representative Drinan appeared here. 

19. a) Carole is a bookworm and a grind. She's always got 

her nose In a book, 
b) Carole is a dlligentj persevering* conscientious, and 
hard-working student* 

20. a) Willie is a man of conviction* firm and unwavering, 

b) Willie Is obstinate, hard-headed^ and closed^mlnded , 

21* a) Karen's house is a pigsty. 

b) Karen's home has a wel 1 -1 ived-ln look. 

22. a) Paula*s kids are a bunch of brats. 

b) Paula's children are so full of energy* enthusiasm* 
^ and curiosity. 

23. a) Rebecca has always ihom a concerned interest in the 

problems of others, 
b) Rebecca* D always got her nose in swnebody else's 
business. 
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a) Since her retirement, she has dedicated herself to 
reform 1n the finest philanthropic tradition. 

b) Since her retirement, she has become a busybody 
do-gooder. 
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Fallacies 



Relatively few ways exist in which persons can reason or argue 
correctlyi but a host of ways in which they can do so incorrectly. 
An error or mistake in reasoning is a fanacy* and the reasoning 
Itself, in that case, fallacious. Recall the fallacies of denying 
the antecedent and affirming the consequent discussed regarding 
conditional arguments* These were fonrial fallacies; that Is* the 
errors committed were errors because of the form of the argument. 
AlsosWith regard to syllogisms* rules can be formulated which 
indicate that certain kinds of syllogisms are always erroneous 
and thus fallacious s again because of the form, 

Some fallacies are comnitted not because of the fomi of the argu 
ment, but specifically because of the content, Isolating several 
different fypes of reasoning or argumentation which, because of the 
nature of what is said, are Illegitimate or fallacious In the 
particular moves they mak^ can prove fruitful. Only a few of the 
more prominent types will be listed. Sometimes, these types overlap 
Also, the names given here may differ from those given to the 
same ..fallacy, by .other writers. It may ^prove helpful to keep the 
following classifications 1n mind: 

fallacy : an erroneous piece of reasonings 

formal fal lacy : a f'lllacy which occurs because of an 
error In the form of the argument , independent of its 
content; 

Informal ^^llg^y - ^ fallacy which occurs specifically 
because of the content of the argument. 

1. Th^ Ad Hominem Fallacy This fallacy derives its name from 
the Latin eKpression "ad hominem," meaning "(directed) to 
the man." The fallacy consists in attacking the person 
rather than the person's argument* The basic form of this 
fallacy is: 

Person P makes statement Z 
P is a "bad guy" 

Z Is false (bad, wrong, undesirable, etc*) 

Ex. "Principal Carter proposed this grievance procedure for 
teachers* But he didn't even get his contract renewed 
for next year. Who's going to listen to anything he 
says?" This is fallacious because clearly the merits of 
the proposed grievance procedure are completely indepen- 
dent from whether Principal Carter was re-h1red or not 
(which, of course, is not necessarily correlated with 
his competency as a principal)* 
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Two Wrongs Make a Right This fallacy says essentially.' 
"If they can get away with it, then so can I," 

Ex. It is alright for the U.S. to sell military antis to all 
the countries in the Middle last, even though the same 
arms are then used to conduct war against each otherf 
because the Soviet Union does i1^ too* 

Common Practice or Appeal to Popularity The basic form 
of this fal lacy 1s: 

It is commonly done (or done by the majority ) , 

It 1s right (goodi desirable, excusable) for us to do At. 

Ex. Justification of huge salary increase for policemen on 
the grounds that firemenp sanitation workers, transit 
workers, etc, all received large Increases. 

Straw Man This fallacy consists in attacking a posttion 
which sounds like your opponent's position but which is 
really different. Here, one deliberately poses a weak and 
vulnerable position (the straw man) whichs when it is — - 
destroyed, will hopefully cast doubt on the position of the 
opponent, 

Ix. A1 Capp quotes Mayor John Lindsay as sayings "The 
Americans I have unending admiration for are the guys 
who say* *I simply will not serve in the Army of the 
United States and I am willing to take the consequences. 
Those are the guys who are heroic,*" Capp then remarks: 
"And so, if Lindsay is elected, his first act as com- 
mander- In-chief win, no doubt, be to withdraw the Army 
from everywhere , , , " 

False Dilefma The reduction of alternatives or possibili- 
ties to only two when. In fact, there are others. Usually 
these two are constructed in such a way that one alternative 
is so "horrible" that no one in his right mind would choose 
it. This leaves only the other alternative, which just 
happens to be the one espoused by the speaker in the first 
place. 

Ix, Either you stamp down with force on this student unrest 
now or all learning will grind to a halt at this 
university. 
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6. Begging the Question Failure to give any support to the 
very issue in question, usually by assuming In the premises 
that which one purports to prove in the conclusion. 

Ex* Judith Crist is not a competent film critic because she 
Is prejudiced^ she Is prejudieed because she does not 
like films with a lot of sex and violence; she does not 
like films with a lot of sex and violence because she is 
not a competent film critic* 

7. Appeal to Authority This fallacy says: "Person P says 
iti and P is an authorityj thus whatever she or he espouses 
must be true or good." This is fallaclQUS when it appeals 
to an improper authority. 

Ex. Joe Namath Is shown advertising panty hose* It would 
be perfectly legitimate to consult Joe as an authority 
in football. But we have no reason to believe that he 
is an authority on panty hose. Thu% an appeal to him 
as an authority is Improper. 

8. Appeal to Tradition This fallacy says* "We should do it 
this way or think this way just because it's always been 
this way. " 

Ix. Teachers should penalize and/or punish students for not 
having their work done on time because it has always 
been this way. 

9. Irrelevant Reason Use of considerations totally irrelevant 
to the conclusion or to the issue. 

Ex, Vote for Sidney Brown. He*s a veteran. 

10. Slippery Slope/Domino Theory — This is the fallacious as- 
sumption that the first step In a possible series of steps 
inevitably leads to the rest. This is the familiar "once 
you open the flood gates..." argument. 

Ex. If you let her stay out past 10:00 p.m. * the first thing 
you know she'll be out all night. 

ffhis might also be considered an Instance of the straw man 
fallacy.) 

A cortinon variation of this fallacy is the domino theory^ the 
conclusion that if A falls, so will Bt C, etc. 

Ex. If South Vietnam goes Cwtmunistt so will Laos, Cambodia* 
Thailand and all of Indo-Chinas and the Far East. 
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11. Jumping to Conclusior Basing a conclusion on relevant but 
Insufficient evidence (closely connected to fallacy of 
Hasty Generalisation;. 

Ex. A news story reporting a local flurry of flag-stealing 
quoted one citizen as saying: "They took both the 
flag and the pole.- This just thoroughly demonstrates 
the lack of law and order in our society today*" 

12. Arguinent from Analogy This is the fallacious assumption 
that just because two things have several characteristics 
In common, they will have yet another. The basic form of 
the fallacy: 

X has characteristics B^b^Q^d^e 

Y has characteristics ajbsCsdse 
X also has characteristic f 

Y also has characteristic f 

ix* Sidney, who is Jewish* has been married twice before 
to Catholic women; and neither marriage worked out. 
He should know better than to get mi^ed-up with this 
new Catholic woman. It'll never work* 

13. Distraction Turning the direction of an argument away from 
the point at issue by means of an wtotlve device or ir- 
relevant consideration. 

Ex. On the television program, Sanford and Son, Fred Sanford 
is defending himself In court on a traffic violation. 
He begins to cross-examine the arresting officer by 
askings "What do you have against black drivers?" 

14. Equivocation Changing the sense or meaning of a word or 
phrase in a way which makes the argument sound more persuasive 
than It really Is, 

Ex. Any country which holds elections 1s a democracy. 
The Soviet Union holds electio_ns_ 
There fore i~ the Soviet Union is a dsnocraey. 

The expression "holds elections" clearly means two 
different things in the two premises. 
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5. Inconsistency Saying something now which is logically in- 
compatible with what one said at another time; i.e.* 
contradicting oneself. A special version of inconsistency 
consists in applying certain standards or principles to 
someone else^ but failing to apply them to oneself. 

Ex. Richard Nixon, September 13, 1966; "He (President 
Johnson) owes it to the people to come clean and tell 
them exactly what the plans are" the people should be 
told now, and not after the elections." Richard Nixon, 
March 1 Op 1968, now a candidate for president : "No 
one with this responsibility who is seeking office 
should give away any of his bargaining position in 
advance* . .under no circumstances should a man say what 
he would do next January." 

6. Oversimplification Leaving out relevant consideratfons in 
an attempt to make issue appear simpler than it is* 

7* Slanting A fonn of mlsrepresentaticn by means of suggest- 
ing something which is not true* 

Ex. I notice that Ms. Cedarleaf sometimes stays after school 
with her pupils. At least somebody in this place cares 
about students. 

3. Clichl Fallacy Unsupported claim that something is a 
concrete instance of the general principle contained in a 
familiar proverb or aphorism. The use of a cliche* is not 
In itself fallacious* It is the failure to show either 
thatd) the general maxim itself is reliable or(2) this Is 
indeed one of the instances covered by the general maxim. 

Ex* Several people trying to prepare dinner and getting In 
each other's way* "Too many cooks spoil the broth." 

h Appeal to Pity Attempt to win assent by appealing to pity 
and sympathy of the listener. 

Ex. "Mr. Gallus, if you don't give me a B on this examj I 
won't pass this course, and then I won't be able to 
graduate on time, and I already have this Job waiting 
for me. " 

1. Complex Question Asking a question which assumes some- 
thing which the person questioned regards as false. 

Ex. "Have you stopped beating your wife?" 
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In each of the following Bmrci%&% detennlne the fallacy 
connilttedi 

1. When confronted with the charge of corruption in his 
adminlstratlonf thfl mayor replied, "I'm not saying there 1s 
no eorruption," but he added that any administration of 
any present-day large city 1s bound to contain some 
corrupt Individuals. 

2. Father: "rm not voting for any young guy who's just 

barely out of the play pen/' 
Son: "Well, he's all we've got because most of the 
old politicians are In the state pen," 

3. Oliver Wandell Holmes: "The life of the law has not 
been logics it has been experience." 

4. Are you stllT using that greasy kid stuff? C'mon man 
the wet- head Is dead. 

5. Last year, I wo^^ked with a graduate of State Teachers 
College, and she was the most Incompetent "teacher" I've 
ever seen* So I absolutely refuse to team-teach with this 
new one from State Teachers. I have enough to do without 
training her. 

6. Last year, I had three students who were new to the school 
from another part of town. And they caused more trouble 
and disruption then you've ever seen. With two more this 
year, I know I'm In for it. 

7. I've already had the two boys from that family. They were 
the slowest things In the class. Now I have the youngest, 
and I decided right away to put her in the slow group, 
because I know she won't be able to keep up. Those 
Cedarleaf kids Just can't get It. 

8. Man with no legs on the street selling pencils. 

9. Joe Namath advertising panty hose. 

10. Would you be close friends with someone whose basic 

principles were diametrically opposed to yours? Of course 
not. Likewise, our government should have nothing to do 
with those totalitarian regimes run by fascist dictators. 
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11. Ad showing Pancho Gonzales 1n tennis o'^t'!*' with rBcquBt. 

player's tennis player makes us the Scotch drinkers Scotch. 

1? senator Chrisman has proposed this new bill for energy con- 
sfrvSon iut need I remind the Congress that the good 
slnator's state will benefit more than any other state from 
this bill We all are aware, of course, that he is facing 
a tough fight for re-election this year . 

13 Is the U.S. Congress being asked to seriously "nsider a 
bill out of the ethics conmittee which was tomiulated by a 
man who is right now under Investigation for campaign 
spending violations? 

14 Dr Evans. I know 1 haven't Jone the work for your class, 
hut if I don't get a B for this course, my average will . 
Srnp below the cSt=off and I'll lose my athletic eligibility. 

15 Oh I'm so glad you called. I was hoping and wishing so 

m clAhaf you'd call. I figured if 1 ;S"9 /J^u^o^v out J 
enouq.i you'd get some vibrations. I d d, and you obviously 
did .jet the vibrations. I knew it would work. 

ifi Listen nobody's wearing short skirts anymore. If you want 
to stay in style you'd better get those hemlines lowered. 

17 In 1932, we elected Roosevilt and during his administration 
we nnt into World War II. Then we had Truman and the Korean 
War^ Then we had Kennedy and Johnson and the Vietnam War. 
Can we afford another DBnocrat? 

18 Before going Into politics, my opponent had a brief and un- 
distinguished career in business. 

iQ Before aDDlying to the university for a teaching post in the 
Doliticalscence department. Mr. Hutchison ran unsuccess- 
?u ylor major. Do we really want someone teaching our 
children who couldn't make 1t In the real world. 

20 Those who cai% do- those who can'1^ teach. , 
somewhere goofing off- 
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22. Let's quit horsing around. The pennanent denizens of 

the welfare rclls, as distinct frofn the handicapped and the 
helpless and the temporarily unfortunate, are moral criminals 
and should be treated as legal criminals too. If parents of 
a child born out of wedlock are unable or unwilling to care 
for the child, the parents should be jailed and the child 
should be put in an institution. For the second bastard, 
the parents should be sterilized. Here I rote, parentheti- 
cally, the distinction between punitive sterilization and 
eugenic sterilization. The latter is forbidden by natural 
law, by the Catholic Church, and I trust by other churches. 
Not so the former - though I have no doubt the bleeding 
hearts would be aghast at the idea. Drastic, yes. But does 
anyone doubt that our present system calls for a drastic 
refnedy? We should never forget that the cost of welfare Is 
only secondarily financed* It breeds a growing underclass 
that saps the foundation of education, morals snd patriotism, 
that assures an ever-growing criminal cadre. Welfare attacks 
America, (William F. Buckley, Jr., King Feature Syndicate* 
IncJ 

£3. "My next completely unloaded question is: shall we seek a 
disastrous victory in Vietnam by escelating the slaughter 
or understandably pull out with honor, dignity and the 
respect of all mankind?" (National Review, April 20, 1971) 

24, Dear Ann Landers: Our 72 year old son is selling his home- 
work and my husband thinks its just terrific. He keeps 
saying "that kid will make it big one of these days." 
Albert has fixed prices (from what I gather when he talks 

on the telephone). He gets a dime for an arithmetic assign- 
ment and 25 cents for a book review. The boy is doing a 
very good business. He bragged at dinner tonight that he 
has saved up S21.00. I think this is disgraceful but 
whenever I open my mouth I am shouted down. Hy husband 
insists that Albert has ingenuitys is smart and is 
making his brains pay off. If I am wrong, please tell 
me. If my husband is wrcng, please tell him. I'm 
beginning to doubt my own sanity. (Chicago Mother) 

25, •»45 Million Women Can/t Be Wrong'^ (Ad for fasteners, 
zippers, buttons), 

26, Geritol ad which shows 7 women. "All These Women are 
E)<actly The Same Age. Some Of Them Just Take Better Care 
Of Themselves," 

27, Ad: "Why did Jeanne Grain, Who Could Afford Any Sewing 
Machine, Want a Kenmore From Sears?" 
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'8. Picture of candidate sitting In office with papers 

cluttering desk* dressed in shirt and tie, open at collar. 

9. Ad for Temple-Stuart traditional furniture: "So Solidly 
American Every Generation Loves .It," 



Ad for Virginia ^lims: "There is Vo Other Purgatory But 
A Woman,'' (Beaumont and Fletoher); followed by *■ You've 
Come a Long Way, Baby." 

31. Polifical Poster: Independent 

Robert J, Sarrenti for Representative 
Veteran 

32. Who has been fighting the tough fights for the people of 
Roslindale? Keep Mike Connally fighting for you. 

33. If you have a head for cars, hsad for Dodge. 

34. Newspaper headline: Guard Fired First Shot At Kent State, 
(Pul itzar Cameraman) 

35. On campaign swing through several midwestern states, Gerald 
Ford said that more Republicans must be elected to Congress 
in order to avoid having a "legislative dictatorship," 

36. 'The reason you don't want to start lying is because once 
you begin lying, you'll start lying all the time* Lying 
1s like pollution, you drop one little candy wrapper, then 
you drop another, and then it all adds up. Then you'll 
have a big pollution problem*" 

37. Judge Michael A. Musmanno (of the Pennsylvania Suprene 
Court, which ruled in 1967 that Terry Southern's novel 
Candy, could not be banned for obscenity in that stati) 
also"~dissented and took his colleagues to task for saying 
that, although they allowed Candy to circulate, they did 
not approve of the book (the court's opinion said the book 
was "revolting and disgusting"). "This is like sayings 
Judge Musmanno vi^otB^ "that the court does not approve 

of a snake entering a nursery, but forbids anyone to 
build a fence around the nursery to keep the serpent out." 
(New York Times, October 1, 1967) 
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38, If you train a dog, when it's a puppy y/1th appropriate 
rewards and punishments^ it will always obey you in later 
life. The same thing applies to raising children. If you 
are strict vnth them v;hen they're young ^ you won't have 
any troub ' e out of them later. 

39, Ronald Reagan speaking about the Watergate burglars: 
"What these men did was wrong, but they're not criminals." 

40, The issue is racism, not busings-Stop ROAR. (Taken from 
bumper sticker in Boston, ROAR is Restore Our Alienated 
Rights^ a group of citizens opposing busing in BostonJ 

41, Relief day and night. Your choice: stay at home with your 
cold or take Contac. 

42, With all the talk about smoking, I decided Td either quit 
or smoke True, I smoke True, 

43, Arpege. Very simply^ the most beautiful gift In the world. 

44, Don't Just make them feel good, make them feel Important, 
Give the only vodka imported from Russia, 

45, Had enough of harsh taste? Come up to Kool , the only 
cigarette with the taste of extra coolness. 

46, Letter to the editor of Newswgek concerning female jockey 
Mary Bacon^ an admitted m^ber ^f the Ku Klux Klan: 

"I'm glad to h^u that a woman has made it in a traditionally 
all 'male field, but has Mary Bacon been kicked in the head 
once too often? A more tasteless and revolting display of 
Ignorance I've never read!" 



47, Letter to editor concerning Vietnamese refugees: "Along 
with others i I most strongly resent your cover with (The 
New Americans) blazoned across it. These people are no 
more American than the th^nusands of Mexican (wetbacks) who 
continuously plague our border states, Only an individual 
who has been in *his country, studied , assimilated its 
culture and passed very stringent examinations is a U*S. 
citizen^ and we are belittling every foralgn-born person 
who has ever striven to obtain the status of 'citizen of 
the U.S.A. ^ when we are so intimidated by a President that 
we accept whatever he dictates." 
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48, Ladies and gentlemen, our speaker tonight has urged that we 
actively apply Dressure to Israel to solve the plight of 
the Palestinian refugees. But it is well known that our 
"distinguished'* speaker is an avowed socialist and a brazen 
womanizer.. 

(The following are several examples from The Little Princei as 
discussed by D'Anqelo. ) . 

49, Part four tells of a Turkish astronomeri who, in 1909, dis- 
covered a new asteroid through his telescope. When he 
presented this discovery to the International Astronomical 
Congress, he was dressed in Turkish costume, and consequently 
nobody believed him. In 1920 he presented the same discovery 
dressed in European costume^ and now everyone believed him* 

50- In part twelve, the Little Princi meets a tippler. The 
following conversation is carried on between the Little 
Prince and the tippler: "Why are you drinking?" "So I may 
forget," "Forget what?" "Forqet that I am ashamed." 
"Ashamed of what?" "Ashamed of drinking." 

51, in part fifteen^ the Little Prince meets a geographer, A 
geographer is defined as a scholar who knows the location of 
all the seass rivers* towns, mountainSi and deserts. When 
the Little Prince inquires about the geography of the planet, 
the geographer maintains that this question can only be 
answered by the explorers of this planet, But this planet 
has no explorers. Thereforei it is impossible for this 

man to be a geographer of this planet. The man who calls 
himself a geographer contends that only when the moral 
character of an explorer is good will an investigation be 
made of his discovery, 

52, In part nineteen, the Little Prince makes a hasty generaliza- 
tion. From the top of a mountain he observes that this 
planet looks dry* narsh^and forbidding. (He landed in the 
desert.) He concludes that the entire planet is this way. 

53, It isn't difficult to list the world's greatest books. 
Their titles spring instantly to everyone' s mind because 
a book becomes great only when it is recognized as being 
great--generation after generation. 
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54, In 196% President Kennedy said we could put a man on the 
moon by 1970, and we did it. If we can do tha% then we 
can clean up this drug problem In our country. 
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Implications and Consequences 



The feature of critical thinking and reasoning involved 
here Is the ability to "see what follows" from a given 
decision, choice, idea, position, or claim. This is the 
ability to say. "If A is the case, then B must follow." This 
ability to "trace out" or "follow through" implications has 
many applications. This process is involved whenever one 
accepts or believes a particular idea or claini or position 
and then tries to see ''what else" such acceptance cormiits 
one to hold. That is, one tries to see what implications 
there are for accepting such a position. This ability is 
also involved whenever one makes a choice or decision. 
Usually, one Of the major factors affecting a choice or 
decision is the nature of the consequences of such a choice 
or decision. Thus, any such choice must be made in light of 
the consequences. Henc% the need to be able to foresee what 
would follow given a particular choice or decision. 



In short, this feature is nothing more than the 
ability to make a connection between ^ne thing and another^ 
to see where a series of connections lead^ or to see how 
one thing affects another. This is the ability to grasp 
the nature and extent of these connections and to determine 
their logical consequences. 
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In each of the following eKerdse^ try to ''foresee'* any implica 
tions or consequences that will follow from the posited situation 
or facts : « 

1. Before, recipients would pay S112 for $162 in food stamps; 
this amounted to a subsidy of S50. The new proposal would 
give them $50 in food stamps, for free, with the same 
amount of subsidy, viz, $50. 

Impl ications^ : a) Recipients would receive same subsidy from 
government, but the cost of administering would be 
substantially reduced because there would be no need 
to handle cash in these transactions; b) on the other 
hand, such a proposal would defeat one of the original 
purposes for food stamps^ i.e., to insure that poor 
people had a certain minimum amount of food. 

2. Suppose the federal government did bail New York City out of 
its present fiscal crisis. 

Impl ications : a) There would be complaints from all over the 
country, "Why should our tax dollars be used to help 
New York?" (In fact^ they already are: 1/4 of New York's 
budget IS federal dollars. But this is probably true 
of every other city as well. Clearly, this gets to be 
a matter of degrea) b) other cities would ask for 
similar rescue. Even though other cities may not have 
problems as serious as New York, it is just a matter of 
degree as to where we draw the line. Once a precedent 
has been set, upon y.hat grounds can the federal qovern- 
ment refuse to help other cities (or states)? 
c) Another foundation of federalism in this country is 
threatened every time we take another step away from 
separate, distinct, autonomous governing units toward 
one over-arching Big Brother government. 
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3 SupposB we decide to have a class party so that everyone can 
get to know each other better, and to establish camradene. 
Suppose also that we have the policy that everybody brings 
somPthing and then we all share together; further, if someone 
does not^bring anythinq then they will not be allowed to eat 
or drink any of the things brought by the others. 



Impl ication : If someone accidentally forgets to bring 
— 'somathiny, or Is unable to do so, than we must exclude 
him from the refreshments. This sets up a discrimlna- 
tlons sets him apart, and seems to defeat the original 
purpose of the party. 



Suppose we begin now to build nuclear power plants, pemit 
off-shore oil exploration, and develop other new energy 
sources. 

IfflDlications- a) We will develop enough energy resources of 
^™ ii ^n so that we will not have to buy oil f™m other 
countries This.ln turn.wni make us less succeptible 
to ?Je Shims of the oil producing countries Thus, our 
eLnomy win be less vulnerable to radical effects be- 

usfof increases demanded by °11 P^o-J^f f 
Hence our economy will be more stable, b) This would 
create more jobs, thus helping to strengthen and 
Stabilize the economy. 



5. Selling wheat to the Soviet Union and Poland is good fo_r our 
economp even though it may drive up the -rice of bread. 
Some of the consequences show this. 

M a^no amounts of revenue come into the 
IroHMtions: ;L ' [r This helps the econow 
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b) Pfoduction of wheat creates many Jobs for Ainericans-- 
farmerSi truc^^rSt longshorenien , etc, c) This prevents 
the need to subsidize farmers not to groy/ crops. This 
money of ours can then be put to other uses. 

6^ In South Africa, for example, a campaign was waged against 
hippopotamuses. Deemed useless beasts that merely ciuttered 
up rivers, they were shot on sight. : Result: the debilitating 
disease called schistosomiosis has,. become as great a public 
health hazfird In certain areas as malaria was 50 years ago. 
As usual the missing 1 liiks in the chain of events were dis- 
covered the hard way. It burns out that hippos keep river 
silt In motion as they bathe. When they heave themselves 
up riverbanks to dry land, they also go single file and act 
like bulldgzerSi making natural Irrigation channels. With- 
out the animalSi the rivers quickly silted upi without the 
overflow channels aperiodic floods swept like scythes over 
adjacent lands. The altered conditions favored a prolifera- 
tion of schlstosomiosiS'-carrying water snails (Time. Feb. 2, 
1970). 

7. If we continue to talk so long on these long-distance calls, 
then we will continue to pay these outrageous amounts for 
phone bills. Thus., each month our "extra** money will not go 
into savings, but must be used for phone bills. And if we 
don't save some money between now and Christmas, we'll 
fiever be able to take that vacation we want. 

8. The union leaders are hoping that the teachers go out on 
strike., not because of Issues or principle, but for merely 
self-serving, pragmatic reasons. If the teachers strike, 
the be * of education automatically saves money that is not 
bsing -d ljI In salaries. In addition, there will be more 
money ^.hcomlng (at the end of the strike) when teachers 
pay their fines for breaking the ''no strike" law. All this 
money can then be used to meet the dmands of the teachers' 
union regarding raises , more fringe benefits, rehiring of 
Iriid-off personnel smaller class siie, etc. And none of 
these deniands could otherwise be met by the board simply 
because they don't have the m(7ney--and the union leaders 
know this. Sn, if the teachers strikes this ultimately makes 
it possible for union leaders to report pack to them, at the 
end, and brag that tiiey '*got'' a1 1 Lheir demandsp 

9. I don't think that we should start staying after school doing 
work voluntarily on our own time, a few tedchers do It, 
then there will, sooner or later, be presbure on the others 
to go along. TheHj after a large proportH-i of us are doing 
it|the edmini'itfatlori will thm cgme to rCiitinoly ejcpect 
such extr« work without Lk nicj prepared w give any extra 
compensation. 
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If inflation CDntlnues, then the auto mrkers will demand 
a steep increase in v^ages. This will, of course, drive 
up the cost of autos, and everything else associated with 
the auto industry. These incre'-^es wHu of rourse^ make 
It harder for everyone else to .ke it--teamsters-, te^ftHe 
v/orkers, service industry personnel, teachers, etc. So 
they will seek increases in order to keep abreast of 
spiralling costs. This will then ra se the cost of all 
services rendered by all these workers (or products made 
by them). Thus, the auto workers will have to pay even more 
for what they need than they did before. 



liie _of Jvidence 



Very rarely do ordinary persons have complete i total informa- 
tlDn or knowledge. But they must nevertheless continue to draw 
conclusions, make inferences* make decisions and choices. This 
feature will focus explicitly on the extent to which a person can, 
with partial, incomplete information or knowledge, learn as much 
as he can without overstepping the warrantable^ defensible 
grounds for drawing the conclusions which can be drawn on the 
basis of certain evidence. Involved here are such things as 
making generalizations, forming hypotheseSi making analogies, etc. 



In each of the following exercises^ consider the conclusion 
drawn, given the evidence provided. Consider whether that con- 
elusion seems warrantable or defensible, given those grounds. 
Su :est alternative conclusion which would be more "acceptable," 
given the evidence: 

1. Traveller (at an airport restaurant): ''Is the lasagna any 
good?'- Waitress: "Yeah, we sell a lot of it." 

2. Charlie must be a very good student. He studies all the time. 

3. The mayor resiqned abruptly after the inve^-tigation begar% 
He must have been guilty of something, 

4. On our trip to Colorado last summer, we counted numerous 
camperr and trail ers^ many families in cars, and quite a 
few motorcyclists. It simply isn't true that Americans 
are not traveling as much as they used to, 

5. I have read many books by Carl Rogers - On Becoming Partners , 
Becoming a Person i and others. In all of them, he displays a 
warm concern for persons. He must be a very easy man to 

1 ive with. 

6. Because he's written so many books, he must do nothing else 
but write. 

7. Mrs. Green has always been an even-tempered ^ mild-mannered 
person. But, lately, she's been on edge, she snaps at her 
students, she flies off the handle for no apparent reason. 

■ She's also been very moody and depressed recently. And since 
her 46th birthday is only two months off," it is obvious that 
she Is going through menopause* 
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3, Dear Dr. Quackenberg : With the "cold" season upon us againi 
I thought I would share a personal discovery of mine with 
your readers, I used to get colds all the time, but last 
year I started taking a wann bath before going to bed each 
night, I did not have S sinqle cold. You will surely want 
to infonn your readers who have suffered so long with this 
conTnon ailment. 

9, Dfidr Dr. Quackenberg: If your readers want a sure-fire 
protection against colds this winter, let them do as I did. 
For five years in a row, I have not had a single cold. Tne 
reason is because each night before bed I drink a cup of 
ho'- tea, honey, lemon, and bourbon, I don't know enough 
mpdicine or physiology to be able to explain why it works. 
All I know is thdt it works, for that nightly ritual was 
the only thing I've done differently over the last 5 yearSi 
from all the preceding years when I could count on at least 
three colds each year. 

10. Dear Dr. Quacktnberg: Enough already with all these home 
remedies and old wives' tales about preventing colds. There 
is a scientific method which will protect anybody from 
catching a cold, and Its simple: take vitamin C. It has 
worked for me--aTid thousands across the country. And 
though that should be enough to convince any open-minded 
person, I'll iust add that this procedure has been 
emphatically recornnended by a Nobel laureate in chemistry. 
So let's come out of the middle ages, utilize the advances 
of modern science and technology, and save this column for 
exchange of infomiation that people really need, as opposed 
to mere swapping of tall talf?s and myths. 

11, There's been o lot of talk recently about whether plants are 
affected by talking to them or by playing music around them. 

I would like to comment on the -second aspect since the first 
is too well established to be doubted any longer, in my 
judgment. I talk to my plants and they are all thriving. 
But I would like to show that, contrary to common opinion, 
classical music is not the best kind of music to enhance the 
growth of plants. (I'd like to nota that I have all kinds 
of plants: succulents, annuals, perrenials, etc.). My plants 
are in the same room as my stereo^ I go though phases with 
respect to my listening habits. For awhile, ril listen to 
mostly classical. Then Til be into jazz for a long time. 
Then ril listen to rhythm and blues. Afiter that. maybe .baek== 
to classical, followed by a switch to folk and popular. So 
my plants are exposed to all kinds of music. And as a matter 
of simple fact, empirical observation, they grow more readily 
when I am playing jazz. I hope everyone will appreciate how 
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broad is the spectruni of different species of plants. Thi" 
should convince anyone of the reliabnity of my observatioris 
and the truth of my conclusions. Perhaps this w^m help, in 
some small way, to destroy the niyth of the pseudo-sophlsticates 
who think that classical music is the only real music worth 
the name, and that everythinf] else is mere noise. 

12. One my colleagues conducted a s'.jdy at one time to 

dete! ■■■Q the effects of television violence on the behav'jr 
of young children. He watched all the Saturday morning 
television programs regularly for an eKtended period. He 
discovered that in these shows ov^ HQ% of aK conflicts 
were resolved by the use of violf He then observed 

the behavior of a nurnber of children who were known to 
regularly watch these shows. He noticcxl an eAtremely large 
amount of violent behavior in the interactions between the 
children. He also noticed that very frequently this violent 
behavior took forms Identical to those used by their T.V. 
heroes. He concluded that since the behavior he noticed 
was of a very minor nature (after alls none of the children 
were comriitting murder or manslaughter)^ and because this 
could be adequately explained simply hy taking into account 
the boisterous i rambunctious nature of children in general, 
the major effect of T.V. on these children was the enhance- 
ment of their imaginative faculties whiclt were clearly involve i 
In their identification with the T.V. heroes and their 
subsequent imitation of tiiose heroes in their own lives. 

13. It was 1948 when Jackie Robinson broke the color line 1n 
professional basebalK And it was not until 1975 that the 
first black manager of a major league baseball team appeared-- 
this despite the large numbers cf black players who have come 
through since 1948= Likewise, in pro-football, in spite of 
all the outstanding black players in the Nn.ional Football 
League, we still have >et to see a black head coach. Whereas, 
in pro-basketball , we have for some time had black coaches 

and player/cQaches . This all just goes to show something 
which I've felt for a long time. There is a much higher 
incidence ^of prejudice and bigotry among those who are more 
violent by nature (i.e., those associated with the violent 
"sport** of footbal 1 ) ,than among those who are very conservative 
(i.e., those who still are interested in that old worn-out 
game of baseball ). 

14. On top of all the recent revelations about the dangers of our 
~ modern way of 11fe, I have discovered yet anottu^r one. 1 

have recently begun jogging here in the City of Boston where 
the air is known to be very bad. Right after I return from 
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runnlnQ a mile or two, I cannot eat and have no appetite. 
Though this might sound shocking^ it is obvious that 
breathinci so much of that filthy air while running adversely 
affects the appetite* Hence, as our air gets worse'and worses 
we can expect more and more people to lose their appetites^ 
stop eaiing properly and bgqin to suffer from nialnutrition 
and disease. Our rancid air will lead not only to death by 
respiratory disease, but will kill thousands by malnutrition. 

15, I knew I wasn't ready for that test today, 1 hoped some- 
thing would happen^-anything. So I really concentrated my 
thoughts and wished as nard as I could. Then just as the 
teacher came into the room, some crank pulled the fire alarm 
again. And, by the time class resumed, it v/as too late to 
give the exam, I knew something would happen. Obviously 
my "vibes" must have gotten to that guy. 

(The following three examples, used Or, D'Angelo, are taken 
from Mark Twain's The_ Prince and the Pauper ) 

J6. There is some doubt expressed as to whether the Prince is an 
imposter or whether he has gone mad. The fact that the 
Prince ate with his fingars and left the table just as the 
chaplain began the blessing were used as evidence to show 
that he was insane. Assess this evidence. 

17. A yn'tch foretells that a sick man will die from poison* and 
that a stranger with brown hair and common garb would give 
it to him. A man was found dead with poison in his body and 
a person with brown hair was accused of the crime. Assess 
the evidence. 

IJL A woman and a child are accused of making a pact with the 
devil. It is said that when they rernoved their stockings 
in church. they brought about a storm that damaged the region. 
Assess the evidence. 
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Part III 
Teaching Strategies 



This portion of the handbook will consider, excl usively, some 
mggestions for particular activities^ procedures, assignments, 
lethods, techniques, strategies for the teaching of critical 
"hinking and reasoning. These will be divided according to the 
:ategories given jn Part II. It is hoped that eventually, these 
rritical skills will be woven into the regular activities of 
:he classroom. But, in the beginning, it is helpful to initiate 
ipecific student activities designed to improve a particular 
;ritical skill. Also, it is reassuring and helpful to the 
;eacher to have available a set of suggestions, already worked 
lut to use as a starting point. 
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Deduction 



Objgctivu^'' Stadmth should be abtg t c-^ 

1. Distinguish exposition from argunient, 

2. Distinguish major kinds of arguments; i.e., deductive or 
Inductive, conditional * syllogistic. 

3. Separate the point of an argunient (conclusion) from its 
supporting reasons (prefTilses) . 

4. Take an argument in which loqlcal relationship between 
its parts 1s obscured by manner of presentation and 
re-state argument so that its logical structure Is more 
readily apparent. 

5. Determine validity of standard argumentsi i.e.* conditional 
and syllogistic. 



1. Present to class examples of expository writing and 
examples of arguments. Discuss differences between the 
two. Then have students collect exarnples of each from 
newspapers^ magazines * other classes, books they are 
reading^ etc. Then have students write their own 
examples of expositions and arguments, 

2. Have students take short arguments and analyze the logical 
structure; i.e., detemine which statement is conclusion, 
which statements are reasons supporting the conclusionj 
which other statanents support the first set of reasons^ 
Then have students re-state the arguments In such a way 
that their logical structure is more readily apparent* 

3. Present examples and discuss with the students the dif= 
ferenees between deductiye and inductive argufnents. Have 
students find examples of each from outside class, (A 
scrapbook can be very useful to keep a growing collection 
of examples. ) 
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4. Explain the nature of conditional arguncnts and syllogistic 
arguments* Present criteria for validity and explain 
techniques for dttarmining validity. Have students do exer- 
cises. Have them collect examples from outside of class and 
apply techniques to those examples. Encourage students to 
try to sharpen their logical "'intuition" by first making a 
judgment about the validity of the arguments before they 
apply the techniques. Then, as time goes on, perhaps 

their intuition will become more and more accurate, 

5. Conduct class debates or class discussion and^ afterward, 
give explicit, deliberate attention to the reasoning 
processes taking place during tm activity. 

The following activities are more particularly suited for lower 
grades : 

6, Have students pick 3 problem which needs resolving. This 
can be an ordinary probl'ijni which one fencountars frequently 
at home or school; e.g^j^disagreanent with parents-s unfair 
disclollne, punlsNnent, allowances, unpopular school policies 
etc. The problem can also be one selected from one ot the 
students' readers. Have the students present their solution 
to the problem, making sure they separate thair solution 
from their reasons for thinking that this sslutioci Mill work 
best. For example: In one story, a group of children are 
riding in a cart pulled by a pony. The pony stops in the 
middle of a busy Intersection and will not move. Problefni 
How do you get the pony to move? Some possible sol ut ions 
arei 1) scare the ponyi 2) strike the pony, 3) hold food m 
front of the pony* 4) offer the pony money ^ S) whisper 
"please" in the pony's ear. For each solution offered, the 
students will have to say in effect* think this is what 

we should try because.,." Thus, it is obvious that this 
requires the student to take just that notice of sypporttng 
reasons which is crucial to understanding the concept of an 
argument. 

7, If your students are studying the Ainerlcan Revoluttont some- 
thing like the following might be fruitful. Ask the followini 
questions* Why do you think some of the people were Loyal- 
ists? Why do you think they acted that way? How do you 
think they felt about everything that was happening? What 

do you think was the most Impgrtant thing to the Loiyalists 
at that time? Then ask the same questions about the 
Revolutionarias. Then ask the students: "If you had been 
living back in those days, which side do you think you would 
have chosen? Why?" 
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a. The following roile-pl aying activity can help young students 
to see not only the relationshTp between conclusions and 
supporting reasons^ hut also helps them to see the different 
ways w< which we can respond to what we hear and/or read. 
Select three students. Have the first student qlwe reasons 
why the other two should believs some Idea or proposal; i,e.» 
present an argument. Have the second student consider 
carefully the reasons which the first student provides 
before he decides whether or not to qo along with that idea. 
Have the third student portray a person whg^ in a totally 
uncritical manner, ignores all the reasons and either 
0) accer IS the idea without consideration of the reasons or 
fe) rejects without consideration. 

9, Students watch a lot of televis^*on. So, it would be profit- 
able 1f that could be used as a source of learning for them. 
Choose a program which is popular, some Fnystery show 
or science ffction show. Ask the students to think about 
the plot or story line. Ask them if they think the ending 
or resolution of the story was really adequately prepared 
by the rest of the program. For Instance, ask them if the 
sclutlon of the crine or rrystery really was sdeqyately set 
up by the clues given. If not, ask them to rewrite the plot 
so that the story clues do provide a sound basis for the 
given resolution or ending. 

10. Some games could be conceived to assist in the learning of 
these skills: 

A- Construct a version of the game^ Concentration, 
On one side of index cards or construction paper 
place either the word "expositiC'n'' or the word "argu^ 
ment." Make several of each. On another set of card% 
place short passages; s^e of the passages will be ex- 
positions and some will be arguments* The index cards 
should all then be randomly placed side-by-side in 
horizontal and vertical rows. The index cards are 
covered until one of the pliyers requests to see it* 
Each player, in turini, chooses to see t>'0 cards. The 
object is to trv to choose two cards such that one 
card contains a passage and the other card correctly 
describes the passage as either an exposition or an 
argument* The rest of the ganie can be played exactly 
like the oriqinal Concentration, or the participants 
may develop variations* 
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B. You may devise a variation on the game of Monopoly or 
Clue or the like. Construct a board and paint on 
squares, using the Monopoly board as a model. The 
students will each have "men" to move around the board. 
They can use dice to determine how far they are allowed 
to move. Whether they will be allowed to move forward, 
or must go backward, or rsnain In place Is detennined 
in the following way: Take a large deck of cards. Each 
card contains a short passage. When the student draws a 
card, he or she must correctly Identify the kind of 
passage it is; i.e., either an exposition or an argument* 
Then, there should be appropriate rules for movings 
contingent on whether the answer Is correct or Incorrect 
or a pass. These details, you can work out to your own 
taste. 

These are games that can be wholly constructed by the students. 
They can be played by the students without any supervision 
from the teacher. Obviously, both these games could also be 
played with the object being to distinguish deductive from 
inductive arguments. Possibly, you could also devise a 
version that Involved all four at once: eKposition, argument ^ 
deductive argument^ inductive argument. 

Obviously, we would do the same thing Involving the dis- 
tinctions: conditional argument/syllogistic arguments valid 
argument/invalid argument. You could also have other ver- 
sions which require the student to determine and state what 
assumption is being made, what fallaey is being committed, 
if anys how language is being used to slant or distort. 
Clearly, the possibilities are endless. 

You might also combine the learning of these skills with the 
art work of your students by having them design and construct 
something like a collagei or room displayt or bulletin 
board which involves what they have been learning in the 
area of reasoning and critical thinking. 
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1, Detect "missing link" in a particular line of reasoning* 
Z, Articulate the missing assumption or pranise. 



1. Give the student some standard syllogistic argument, with 
one Qf the pranises missing. Have them detenTiine what 
premise must be supplied in crder to make it a valid 
f^rgument, 

2. Have the students make up their own examples of the 
above. Then, do some of them in class* let students ex- 
chanqe exercises and do them for practice. In both of 
these activities, it is unimportant how realistic or 
fanciful the exercises are. The important feature is 
the practice obtained in detecting and expressing the 
missing premise. 

3. Have students again make up exercises. Bul^ this tim^ 
specifically indicate that the "subject matter" or 
•■content" of the exainple must be taken from real life 
situations. That is, the statements which make up the 
arguments should, for example, be taken directly from 
their textbookSi or be about the same topics -discussed 
in the textbooks. Again, the statements which comprise 
the arguments could be statanents about the kinds of 
things they discussed in class, talked about after 
school, heard on the bus, saw on T*V. , heard at home, 
said in another class* heard another teacher say, etc. 
The important thing is that the examples be realistic. 
This will be, to a large degree, accompl i shed by re- 
stricting the content of the examples to real life 
subjects, issues, or topics. 

4. Have students discover-^not create'-examples from the 
areas mentioned abovei i.e., other classes, at home, T,V,, 
etc. This final step will help sharpen students' 
ability to perceive when a "partiaV arginient is being 
made with a praise unstated or implicit. The student 
will also come to see how widespread this 1s. 
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These discussions help students to see that a missing premise 
does not always imply deceit or malicious intent. Premises are 
frequently miss^^ " because the speaker himself does not realize 
he is making sue an assumption for that line of thought to be 
convincing. Som: :1mes, the speaker takes it for granted that 
everyone-*or at least the 1 istener--accepts the missing premise 
as true; thus, there is no need to belabor the obvious. Some- 
times, the missing premise is of such a general * broad nature 
that practically everybody accepts it and must have forgotten 
that they accepted it. The most prominent examples of the 
latter are basic cultural beliefs of our society. They are 
so widespreadi learned at such an early agei and so all- 
pervasive that we simply ''forget" about them. But* in many 
ways^ these are the most Important assumptlDns a person will 
ever need to "dig out." And this is not necessarny to uproot 
them. For many of these cultural presuppositions which we 
"unveil" will be perfectly acceptable and totally persuasive 
to us. But, the point isiOne can never make suc^h a judgment 
for himself unless he first digs out that assumption, asBesses 
it for himself* and then makes a judgement on that basis (as 
opposed to being forever blindly Informed and influenced by 
some a1 1 -powerful , indistinct "given"). Hencej the absolute 
necessity of being capable of digging out the assumption in the 
first place. 

5, Give the students a situation about which they have only 
partial knowledge or information. The situation could be 
presented by the use of facts and figures or by several 
statements containing the supplied information. A very 
interesting method of doing this is the use of pictures or 
photographs preferably showing a person doing something, 
but in a way in which it is not definitely clear exactly 
what the person is doing. (Such pictures are available 
in kits produced by the Aesthetic Education Program^ CEMREL, 
Inc., St. Louis, Missouri. These kits bear titles such as 
"Point of View" and "Chafacterization."} Then ask the 
students to state what they think is going on. In other 
words (and this focus applies also to the first two 
variations), ask the students to draw whatever conclusions 
they can on the basis of the picture they have before them. 
(Attention here centers not in how warrantable are the 
conclusions students draw. That feature belongs to the 
discussion of the use of evidence. This distinction is 
drawn here merely for the purpose of exposition. In a real 
classroom situationjit is quite possible to attend to both 
the assuniptlons and the use of evidence, 1f the students have 
already learned to differentiate the two,) After the students 
hav^ drawn their concluslonSt go back together and isolate 
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the assumption made in order to reach those concluslonsi 
i.e.* state what further pieces of infonnation were supplied 
by the students. This exercise helps students to see how 
readily we fill in the gaps by making assumptions. It also 
helps them to see how common this tendency Is, After the 
assumptions have been isolated, together discuss and assess 
th^ for truth, likelihood, reasonabl eness^ biaSs fairness, 
provincial Ism, etc, 

. Read to the students a statement and then ask questions which 
will determine what kinds of assumptions they made regarding 
the statement, 

fxampl es 

1, The first grade teacher /^s relieved of all teaching 
duties today! 

Question r Did you assume the teacher isi a woman? 

"Did you assume the teacher 1s: white, black, 

Spanish? 

Did you assume the teacher is: American? 
Did you assume the teacher was at fault? 

2, Liquor Store at Hollywood and Vine robbed today: 

Questions I Did you assume the robbers were male or 
female? Both? 

Did you assume the robbers were members of any 
particular ethnic group? 

Did you assume the robbers were young kids? 
Hardened criminals^ Ex-Convicts? 

Suppose the class is reading a story or novel or play. There 
is always a limited extent to which the character and person- 
ality of each of the fictional persons can be detailed* Ask 
the students to speculate about some of those characteristics 
which are not discussed by the author* For example, with 
reference to a particular characters ask questions^ How do 
you think she*d like to spend her spare time? If she were to 
enroll in a class, what kind of class do you think it would 
be? What kind of people do you think would be attracted to 
her? What kind of people do you think she would be attracted 
to? What things do you think were really important to her? 
What do you think she loved/hated? What do you think her 
family background was like? What kind of friend do you think 
she'd make? What kind of aspirations do you think she has? 
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What do you think are her major positive traits? Negative 
traits? What do you th-fnk she thinks of herself? How do 
you think she would react in a situation of kind X? What 
type of books would she read? What films do you think she'd 
qo to see? 

This is just a sample. Anyone with more imagination could 
think of dozens of provocative questions (some of them, of 
coursei may have been answered already in the text). To 
give answers to such questions^ the student must obviously 
draw conclusionsi furthermore, this must be done on the 
basis of some evidence. But, here, these are not the features 
we wish to highlight. Just as clearly, the students must 
make many assumptions in order to get from what they do 
know about the character to what they would guess to be 
the case. For example, they will, in some cases, have to 
assume that a certain ''kind" of person (i.e.* one with 
certain characteristics) will respond or behave in a 
certain "kinrf* of. way. (i.e., will manifest certain other 
characteristigs^ ) V/hether this is true or not, or whether 
it can ever be determined, it is important that the students 
learn to realize that they did make such an assumption. It 
is these assumptions to which we wish to draw attention. 
Two final notes: (1) In the di scussion, make sure the students 
see how conTfTionly we make such assumptions regarding our 
knowledge of individuals. One never has more than partinl 
infoniiation, knowledge- or understanding of another person. 
Yet^we are inevitably induced into making assessments of 
them, making predictions about them, forming expectat^'ons 
of them. It would be very valuable for each person 

to be more consciously aware of the assumptions 
v/e make, the things we take for granted in our thoughts anc 
feelings about another person. During discussion^ also 
give particular attention to the extent to which these as- 
sumptions were explicitly realised by the student who made 
them, 

8. Read a nystery/detective story far enough to get all the 
evidence. Then ask the student to datennine the villain 
on the basis of the evidence. This exercise can obviously 
be used for assessing the use of evidence. But, it can also 
be used to detect the. assumptions made by the students In 
using the evidence in such a way as to exonerate charactars^ 
A more sophisticated version of this exercise (which could 
again be used both for assumptions and avidenee) would have 
students themselves write the story ^ deliberately leaving 
clues in such a way that when combined with the 
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most obvious and simp! e-minded assumptions, they lead the 
readar astray. Students could also watch a T»V. mystery 
\e.g-9perry Mason or Ellery Queen) then assess the evidence 
ana discover the assumptions made. 

The following are more specifically suited to lower grades: 

9. Have students isolate assumptions we make in everyday lifei 
e.g.i whenever we s1t in a chair, we assume that it can sup- 
port our weight; we assume that we will eat dinner tonight; 
we assume that the teacher will be in the room when we get 
there; we assume that, after a certain number of hours of 
darkness, It will become light again. Having them isolate 
these cofTimon assumptions and letting thHn see how pervasive 
such assumptions are will help prepare the students to then 
isolate assumptions made in written material i conversation, 
television, etc. A very worthwhile activity is having the 
students pick out the assumptions made in comnercials and 
advertisements; students are really quite adept at seeing 
what certain c^miercials assume; i.e., that "ring around the 
collar" is "disgraceful or that body odor is undesirablei 
etc. 

]0. Prepare a list of facts and opinions. Have students determine 
which is which^ 

IK Have science students make very careful observations of 
some object, process, etc*s without making any changes. 
Then ask them to state what inferences or conclusions they 
can draw just from their observations. Specifically draw 
to their attention those things which they "took for 
granted"; i.e*, assumed. Thens have them consider whether 
such assumptions are warranted in this case. If sOs why? 
If not, why not? 
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Loadad Language: Use of Language and Fallacies 



U Students should be able to detect the presence of loaded 
languages whether written or spoken. 

2. Students should be able to determine the direction of 
loaded language^ and be able to articulate the purpose 
or intent of the writer or speaker. 

3. Students should realize that all words have built-in 
associations and connotations. This evocative power 

is not necessarily bad^ and is sonietimes quite valuable* 
especially when one wishes to express emotional di- 
mensions. 

4. At the same time, students should be aware that some 
words have very strong and definite effects on people's 
thinking (e.g^^ ''conservative," "reactionary," "extremisti" 
"selfish'*)— effects which S.I, Hayakawa calls "snarl 
wordSs" or "purr words"; such words, or phrases almost 
automatically bring out strong negative or positive 
responses in each Individual. 

5. Students should be able to recogniEe the more cormion 
devices used in connection with loaded language: 

ad hominem attack , appeal to pity? guilt by associations 
appeal to common practice or popularity. 

6. Students should develop the habit of applying all of this 
to everything that goes on in the class: statements found 
in textbooks i made by teachers , other students, himself* 



Two features deserve mention: 

Each student should present her Of his example without any 
explanation. Let the class discover which language ef- 
fects are involved in the example, then discuss. 

The students should be allowed and encouraged to carry on 
these activities without intervention by the teacher* 
That iSt the teacher need not and should not "explain" or - 
give the final answer. As the class becomes more and more 
proficients they will need the teacher's opinion less and less, 
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And even when they do require the teacher's judgement this 
will be seen not as the answer, but as the considered 
judgefnent of me who knows more than they do. Thus, vour 
answer should be accorded the respect and consideration 
due it, but should be finally accepted or rejected on 
the merits of the answer one way or the other. Finally, 
if the students are uneasy about standing in front of the 
class, this activity lends itself to a circular arrangement 
of desks, 

K Present to the class some very simple and easy to see 

examples of how lanquacje can be used to "load'' a statement. 
Discuss with the class exactly how the loading is achieved, 
and to what effect, 

a) Sometimes this is achieved by use of a particular word, 
i.e.. He is the most antisocial kid Pve ever seen. 

She's the s weetest little thi i In my class this year, 

b) Sometimes this Is achieved by emphasis. 

i.e. .Mr, Swartz is finally going to do something about his 
students' behavior. 

c) Sometimes this is achieved by intonatior\, 

d) Sometimes this is achieved by an expression of the face, 
or other body language. 

After choosing examples of these and other means of "loading" 
and discussing how the "loadinq" 1s accomplished, then dis- 
cuss the effect of the loadinq^ I.e., discuss exactly what 
it is that is accomplished. Discuss how this affects what 
people think or feel when they hear it. Ask the students If 
they can think of any examples? If so, share them with 
class and discuss as before. 

2. Present to the class slightly more subtle or sophisticated 
or less obvious examples. Discuss as above. It is important 
tc help students sea that this is serious business, and not 
just an interesting little game. 

a) (This exercise is more appropriate for older students.) 
Present the class with examples showing the importance 
and power of such techniques historically^ the 
campaign against women's suffrage in this country; the 
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propaganda against newly immigrated ethnic groups; e,g., 
the Chinese on the West Coasts the defense of ^vlavery in 
this countryi anti-German propaganda during World War Ii 
governmental campaign against the evils of marijuana; 
anti-Nazi propagandai rhetoric for and against the Viet 
Nam wari controversy about amnesty^ftef the war. By - 
seeing examples such as theie^the students can see that 
these techniques are very powerful and that serious con- 
sequences can turn upon the success with which loaded 
language techniques are used. 

b) Present the class with examples from the realm of inter- 
personal relationships and show how our fefillngs can be 
so greatly influenced by the way in which language is used 
as a means of cOTimunicatlon* This can be understood by 
anyone who has feelingSi and _ thus, can be a procedure 
useful at all levels including lower grades. 

Examples : 

1. Have the students try to Imagine how they would respond 
to each of the following pairs of statements; then ask 
them to try to articulate and discuss those responses: 

(a) "That*s the most ridiculDUS idea I've ever heard." 

(b) "Kevin* I'm not so sure that idea will stand up. 
Let's look at it a little more closely and see what 
we come up with." 

(a) "Listen, I can't waste anymore class time trying to 
show this to you." 

(b) "Lynns Tm sorr^ but we must move on to something 
else. If you still don't understand iti let's 

talk about it after class." ; 

(a) "Johnny I If you don't have enough sense not to pour 
your finger paint all over Susie's clothes, then ; 
you Just go sit at your desk by yourself." |^ 

(b) "Johnny, you should be more careful with the painti ; ;.; 
and you must not pour paint on Susie. If you con- 
timB, I win have to take the paint away from you.'V; 

Obviously, a whole book could be written about the differences^ i 
between these reiponses and why they are Important. Such In- r.; 
itancei can be used to help students become more consciously ^--^ 
aware of the effect of language upon us all t and to help . 
sensitiie then to such usagt, both in the cognitive realmivln?-^*^ 
which certain i deli are produced by certain languages and; Inr p 
the affective domain in which certain feelings are produced, ^ 



Have the students bring examples to class* At first* place 
no restrictions on the source. Also, In the beginning, the 
teachir niay wish to preview the examples to make sure they 
win be helpful to the learning process of the students and 
not generate more confusion than learning. This does not 
mean that you must only approve "legitimate" eKamples, 
Quite ^frequently 5 more Is learned from examining a "bad" 
example then from analyzing another good one* But the 
teacher must make a judgement as to the readiness of the 
students for this kind of challenge. After this has been 
donef then it Is helpful to specify the sources from which 
the examples are to be taken; 1,e, i newspapers^ magazines, 
comic strips* televlsloii news programs^ regular television 
programs, jokes, textbooks* other classes, something said 
at home* something said by one of the students* friends* 
something said by the student himself. Requiring examples 
from each source forces the student to develop awareness 
and sens1tiv-1ty in all these diverse aspects of his life, 
both written and spoken. As the class grows more proficient 
at this, let each student present his own examples to the 
class. 

After students have had sufficient experience at detecting 
and discovering instances of loaded language, have them 
create their own, 

a) Have students deliberately load or slant a passage by the 
use of languagi—flrst In one directloni then the other* 
Then perhaps have then try to make passage neutral * Vou 
might begin with a simple sentence, for the sake of 
simplicity. Then you might rrwve on to longer passages 

or an entire essay. This works especially well If you 
have thm write about a centrovefsial issue. 

b) Have students conduct many speeches or harangues in clasi 
with all the features of (a) above. 

c) Havr students create ads or advertising campaigns for 
real or imaginary products. This especial ly enjoyable 
if students choose a "ridiculous" product and then try 

to seduce the consumer by the advertlilng. 

d) Have students take a news story (real or imaginary) and 
write headlines for story--w1th features of (a) above. 

e} Have students look at pictures and write loaded or neutral 
captions', then have thm analyze political cartoons or 
even judiciously selected r^ular cartoons* 
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f) Ccmpari headlines from different papers on same news 
story. 



Compare the two followifig iieadHnes regarding 
President Ford's adamant refusal to provide financial 
aid to New York City during its fiscal crisis 1n 1975, 



Also compare newscast "styles; e.g.^ the language on 
CBS evening news witn that used on A B n news 
regarding the same story* Choose a loca^ newspaper 
or periodical widely read by students* Follow the 
publication over a period of time and keep track of 
the linguistic devices used to load or slant their 
presentation* 

Have students write a descriptive paragraph in which they 
atteiipt to characterise a fictional or living person* 
Make sure they underitand that the characterization Is to 
be made by the way in which the languaqe is used* not by 
explicitly saying that this character Is such-and-such* 
Younger students enjoy the game In which they write a 
short passage about one of their classmates which 
descrlbeSp but does not name that person. The other 
students try to guess the classmate* s identity from the 
descriptions given* All these eKercises help sens1t1ie 
the students to the language they use. 



New York Times 



Ford Castigating City**. 



New York Dally News 



Ford to City: Drop Dead! 
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Implicati ons and Consequences 



1. Students should be able to see beyond the Imfnediati present 
when considering a given situation* 

2. Students should be able to foresee consequences of a 
particular deed or a particular course of action* 

3. Students should be able to make plans intelligently and 
see what actions are required in order for plans to 



4. Students should be able to discern how certain Implications 
inevitably follow once one has taken a certain idea or 
statement to be true, or accepted a certain value or 
principle as good. 



1. Hypothetically, choose some particular classroom policy. 
Then have the students try to determine the effects or 
consequences of such a policy. It is easier to get 
started by choosing a policy either radically dif- 
ferent from existing policy, or rather ridiculous. This 
more readily generates thoughts as to the consequences of 
such a policy* 

Examples : 

In attempting to be more responsive to students needs, 
suppose the following were attempted. What consequences 
couTd you see foTTowfng from^^ach? 

• Suppose a student is late submitting an assignment. She 
or ha is not automatically penalized. Instead^ the teacher 
consults the student regarding the aislgnment* If the 
student has a good explanation » then the student 1s 
excused from that iislgnmint until such time as sht or 
he can do it. 

Questions : Who decides what constitutes a "good" explana- 
tion? Who decides when sufficient make-up 
time has been allowed? 



succeed. 
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Presence in the cl^Tssroom is completely voluntary. One 
can attend or not as they choose* If a student does come 
to clasSs he may do so at whatever time he pleases, and 
he may leave the class when he pleases, with or without 
returning. 

Examinations are optional. The choice is up to the 
individual student. 

Classroom discussions will be made more relevant to in^^ 
terests of the students. Thu% if the particular topic 
suggested by the teacher is not of Interest to the 
class, they may choose to change the topic. 

a) How is this lack of student Interest determinedi 

1) If majority Is uninterested then a change may be 
made*, 

2) If only one student is not interested, a change 
may be made. 

b) Change may be: 

1) Requested by the classy or 
2} Demanded^ 

c) How is the new topic determined? 

1 ) By teacher 

2) By class majority 

3) By first student who raises objection. 

d) What happens If new topic is defied uninteresting? 

Play the game, "What If,*.?" The situation chosen can vary 
from wildly hypothetical to quite realistic. Even wildly 
hypothetical situations are fruitful for the students are 
still engaged in trying to see "what would happen." The 
situations chosen from actual life will obviously seem more 
pertinent to the students* But the skill involved is the 
same In* each case. This is a technique which does not 
require any special new strategy. It can be woven right 
Into any lesson. It merely requires you to stop at an ap- 
propriate place in the lesson or discussion and essentially 
ask out loud (together)* "I wonder what would happen if,,,?" 
This obviously can be done 1n any class or with any subject 
matter- 
Science: What if, sound, instead of lights traveled 
1n a straight line? I.e,, what 1f we could 
see around corners, but could hear only in 
the direction straight out from our ears? 
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History! 



What If.,, the United States had never entered 
World War 11? 



Geography: 



What if,..thare were no trees In this part of 
the world, only small bushes. 



Economics J 



What If, ..the government just printed enough 
Rioney to give to everyone in need so that 
th^ could obtatn what they needed. 



Literature: What Ifp.. no words In our language rhymed? 



What if„ ^graduation wer^ determined by 
examination rather than age^ or nuitiber of 
"years served" (cf. new California High School 
proficiency exam)* 

What if, ..we did not have eyes (cf. short story 
by H. G. Wells). 

What If., .everyone had a guaranteed comfortable 
income for lifei whether they worked or not* 



3* Role playing. This activity requires empathetic insight 
into another person whose role 1s being assunied. Role 
playing also requires attention to the consequences which 
ensue given the make-up of the other person as perceived 
by the role player. If the students are mature enough^ 
(and this Is not strictly correlated with age,) it is 
possible to have students play the role of others In the 
class Including the teacher. But theie situations have 
to be carefully chosen and closfly monitored. Also of 
great Importance are the overall atmosphere or climate in 
the classp the rapport among the students, the security felt 
by the students relative to the group* etc. But there are 
plenty of other occasions for role plying. Suppose the 
class is'stui^ing a historical figure such as Susan B, 
Anthony. After studying and discussing all the available 
information on this persons ask each student in effect to 
••become" Susan B. Anthony,' Choose a specific point In her 
life and ask the students: 1) What are your feelings? 2) What 
are your thoughts? 3) What do you Plan to do or achifve? 



What if*,. we were all 6 inches talT. *. '-^ 
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ytyature; Suppoie tht class Is reading Shakespeara. Ask 
the students to consldir all they know about Shakispeara: 
wheri he Hvedi when he lived, his personal and family 
life, his Success t his belief and values about life, 
deaths lovti honesty. Try to determine what Shakespeare 
might have been thinking and feeling while writing 
"Hamlet," what he hoped to accomplish, what he tried 
to express, what he wanted out of It for hiniself. 
Obviously, this procedure can also be adapted for 
other pieces of Tlterature and their authors. 



Obvlouslyf Such activities can be extended Indefinitely 
with any subject matter and with any level student. We 
can also extend this exercise to non-human subjects. There 
Is presently a lot of contrpversy about whale hunting. If 
you are studying whales and/or ecological issues In general, 
students can try to "become" whaTes and again have them ask 
all the pertinent questions . 



This activity can profitably be extended even to Inanimate 
subjects^ Ask the students what it would be like to be a 
car* To be sure* this type of role-playing Is getting into 
the realm of creative rather than critical thinking, but 
the exercises develop the student's capacl^ to examine 
other viewpoints. The activity need not take the form of 
"mere" thinking and/or taTking. The itudents ean isiurre a 
role and then provide their "answers" not in speakingj but 
perhaps in writing^ or perhaps in a comic strip, or a puppet 
show with dialogue or a demonstration in class » or a piece 
of art or a film. 

If the students are creative and imaginative enough they 
might even conceive of a second person with whom the central 
person could interact In some significant way* This Inter- 
change would usually Involve some contemporary and associate. 
However^ the exchange could prove iTlum1nat1ng« for example^ 
to have students role-play an encounter^ based on their 
empathetic Insights between, iay, Socratas and Richard Nixon* 

In all these activities^ the students' empithetic sensitivity 
is enhanced. This is an undeniable gain for any ptrson, 
In addition, the student is obtaining practice at trying to 
see how some things lead to other things , how eertain 
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implications are practically InevHable given certain cir- 
cumstances i how consequgnces follow choices and decisions* 
They are getting practice* in seeing how things are eonnectec 
to each other* This will hopefully lead them to see more 
clearly in their own lives (their thoughts, feellngSi choieei 
declslDns) the interconnectedness of varied aspects. 

4* a) Have students plan and implement a class activity* 
SupposG a high school class deeidesi to have a party. 
Let them plan everything* Let them see that if they 
want the final result (the party Itself) to come out 
as they wish* then it follows that certain things 
must be done before that time arrives. Let them see 
that failure to foresee the need of certain prepara- 
tions or failure to carry out certain preparations 
will have consequences for the party Itself. 

b) Suppose an elementary class wishes to bake cookies next 
Friday, Let them see that certain things must be dongi 
else they will not achieve tlheir objective* The class 
must choose a recipe. How will that be obtained? Which 
mothers will be asked? How will the class choose from 
among all the recipes? What about equipmenti pansi 
spoons i measuring cups, etc*? What about ingredients? 
Will everybody bring one of the ingredients? On a 
particular day? As soon as one wishes? What aboi^t 
perishables like m1lk and eggs? What about identifi- 
cation of bowls? What about clean up? Let them also 
see that pUnningg which Is such a crucial feature of 
our lives, absolutely requires the ability to look 
ahead, foresee consequences, see implicatisns andj of 
courses the resolution to do what is required* 

The following are especially suited for lower grades* 

5* This Is a way in which attentfon to constquences can be com- 
bined with the student's study of math^tics. Most students 
have at least some money of their own. Have them consider 
the consequences which would follow If they spent that money 
in one way rather than another* This kind of exercise Is V 
especially impressive if the student has SOTie kind of flnan-, 
clal obligatfon^ however small , which must be met» if it allc 
'with that money under consideration* Have the students ap- 
predate the copsequences whicli could follow from certain ^^^i 
kinds of action regarding money i poor record- keeping habitit 
not counting yeyr change, not examining your checkiRig account 
etc* Students really feel the consequences when thty are :§ 
such as to prevent them from doing something which they want^ 
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very much to do* For example, one posslbli consequince of 
not counMng changa when buying a movii tickat is that 
the purchaser, not diseovering that she or he was short- 
changed, now Is unable to afford popcorn. 

6* Aik the students to imagine that they are marooned on a 
desert islands or better yet* a lost planet* Ask them how 
they would organize things there. Who would be leader? 
Who would do which tasks? How would disputes be settled? 
Then ask them to try and foresee the short-and long- 

^ range consequences of organizing their "society" in one 
way rather than another* 

7* Many students have difficulty abiding by school rules* 
This activity will give them more practice In foreseeing 
consequences and at the same time perhaps help them see 
some of the rationale behind some rules. Consider some 
particular rules such as not running in the halls* not 
taking classmates* pencils or books or lunches* being on 
time for school, bringing a note from parents when absent^ 
not bothering articles on the teacher's desk* Then ask 
the students to try to foresee what would happen if there 
were no such rules or if there were different rules* 
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Use of Evid ence 



Obftcti^Ut Studtntii should be able, to t 

1. Identify the evidence offered to support a conclusion, 

2. Distinguish factual ai.sertlons from statements of 
QpinionSi values etc. 

3. Identify the difference between the evidence offered, and 
the hypothesis or explanition or theory proposed to ac- 
count for the ividential data, 

4. Understand that there are always alternative explanations 
for a given body of evidence or set of data, and that 
criteria can be applied to help the student decide between 
the alternatives. Students should be able to apply these 
criteria. 

5. Understand and use the different criteria for judging the 
relevance and value of a given piece of evidence, 

6. Understand that there is no such thing as a "bare" factr 
Identify various non-objective factors which affect even 
primary evidence, "hard cold facts;" e.g., in eye-witness 
reports. 



- — ; ^ 

1. Read some r^stery stories involving evidencer The Qftid BuQ^r ^ 
Robins on Crusoe , Lord of the ^ JFlieS t or several ot tne ■% 
Sherlock Holmes' series, or several novels or short stories b^, 
Agatha Christie, Then simply discuss explicitly the use of,g 
evidence found within the story. Emphasize the dlfferenci 
between the critical ifse and the irroglnative use of evidenea| 
The critical use of evidence helps the searcher to follow 
particular path. Critical use keeps him from making niis-.|| 
takes. Critical use of evidence rules out certain 
possibilities* The Imaginative use of evidencei on the^^- - v:^^^^ 
other hand* generates posslbnitlei, not because any of ; :J| 
these posilbnities Is particularly suggested by the evi- j| 
dence at hand, but merely because th^ are all posslblt; 
i.e., compatible with the available evidence. The rat1onalt| 
here Is quite simply that the nwre ^silbnities one , /t^^yj^ 
considers, the greater the probability of cwnlng upon that,| 
ene which Is eorrect. Needleis to say, son^tlmes the mostj 
farfetched possibility proves to ba the correct one. 




. Discuss the jsa of evidence 1n the physiGal sciinces 
(particularly in the more highly formal iiid ones such as 
physics), imphasi^e the two basic, yet oppostngt ways in 
which evidence 1s used there. This can be nicely done by 
taking a hypothetical "home-made" scientific hypothesist 
such as the following^ "The sun will ^appear tomorrow be- 
cause all heavenly bodies get hungry and the sun will be 
Pfowling around for something to eat," Then suppose that 
on the following day, the sun does indeed appear which 1S| 
of course* exactly what the hypothesis predicted. But 
does this prove the hypothesis? No, At the very least 
we can say that this evidence is compatible with the 
hypothesis. But this Is a very weak confirmation indeed. 
This explanation would not even begin to approach the 
reliability usually demanded of genuine confirmation. 
Consider other hypotheses which could also account for 
the evidences The sun looks for a mate each morning; the 
sun was doomed forever to rise each morning because the 
sun disobeyed the gods,,. We would want some way to decide 
between these alternative hypotheses before wo would wish 
to say that one of them was confirmed. Then, after all 
these conditions have been mets the evidence could still 
never prove one hypothesis * or any other for that matter. 
No hypotheses can ever be proved beyond a shadow of a 
doubt I not enough Is known about the futurej not enough can 
be known about the unexamined instances In the past. But 
suppose the prediction of the hypothesis (that the sun would 
come out) did not come about. Then that would conclusively 
disprove the hypothesis, simply because reality in that case 
was incompatible with and contradictory to the hypothesis. 
Thu% the hypothesis cannot be true. So_ In the sciences, 
negative evidence can be conclusively used to disprove a 
hypothesis, but positive evidence can never be used to 
prove a hypothesis p The best one can hope for is more and 
more evidence which will make a hypothesis more and more 
likely. Iven s^ this evidence never proves that the 
hypothesis is true. 

Discuss the use of evidence In other fleldi such as 
archeology. It is particularly exciting and mumlnating to 
study how anthropologists make use of observations when 
studying a foreign culture, and how these scientists move 
frwi those "bare" obiervatlons to an "understanding" of 
the significant features and dynamics of the culture. 
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4. Discuss the use of evidence made in a court of law*^ Em- 
phasize the varioui rules and procedures developed in the 
legal system for handling evidence. In a court of law, the 
analogy to the hypothesis 1n science is the claim that the 
defendant is either guilty or innocent. Make sure students 
appreciate the arbitrary criteria adopted to requiret not 
absolute proof, but proof beyond a reasonable doubt. Make 
sure they understand both the virtue and the danger of such 
criteria. Finally* make sure they understand that the 
hypothesis (i.e.i the charge) is objectively true or false 
(in most cases), and that the amount of evidence or lack of 
evidence affects the truth of the charge 1n no way whatever. 
Evidence affects only the ability of a court or Jury to rule 
with confidence that Its verdict is either true or false* 
Also discuss with students the notion of circumstantial 
evidence* 

5. Have students consider the evidence upon which the results 
of certain polls are based: the Gallup Poll; the Nielsen 
Rating for television shows... 

6. Present students with passages which involve use of evidence. 
Have them identify the different parts of the passages the 
evidence, the conclusion drawn on the basis of the evidence 
(or the hypothesis proposed)! the assumptions made. Help 
students become alert to the difference between factual 
assertions and other statsnents which involve %me value 
Judgement about the factual situation. 

7. Have the students consider the different kinds of sources 

of evidence and assess them for their probative value:^ eye- 
witness report, third party description, taped recording, 
filmed account* letter written by one of participants. 

8. Consider the nature of evidence used In literature: 
Crucible , The Ox-bow Incident , The Trial * To Kill A Mocking" 
HTri. go the same for actual historical cases* the trial of 
fStrates, the trial of Saeco and Vanietti , of Ethel and a 
Julius Rosenberg t of Lt. William Galley. -k 

9. Frequently ask the students to provide the evidence: tupon .^.^^ 
which their statOTents are made. This can obviouslS^ be doni g 
at any time* not only when discussing evidence. R^iatid | 
experiences will get students to become more sensitive to vy; 
anv lack of sound bases in their own words and ttost of othefS 

" " """" ^ - : ^"^i 

10. Have students become aware of the assumptions they makt and^^ 
the evidence they have for each asiumptlon. 3 
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ReDeat some of the activitios listed under assumptions. 



12. Conduct a mock "Incident" and then have the students all 
give in account, of what thsy perceived. In the discussion, 
notice the variations in the reports. But, If It is posslbla 
also try to take account of subjective factors influencing 
the pepception of Individual class members. 

13. Have students role-play some situation in which one student 
IS the model of the open-minded, thoughtful, objectlvi 
critical person and the other student is narrow-minded. 
^I"^^'.^"r-*n"-' inflexible, subjective. Discuss how 
they both 'use" the evidence presented to them. 

The following Is more specifically suited for the lower grades: 

14. This activity can help give the students a sense of history. 
Pick a particular period of history. For example, young 
students seem to like the period of the dinosaurs especially. 
Ask them questions such as: What reason or evidence do we 
have to believe that the past really existed at all? How do 
we know that things happened In exactly the way we think 
they did? What kind of evidence would be most reliable in 
trying to answer this question: Letters? Direct testimony? 
Third person accounts? Official records? Pictures? 
Archeologlcal artifacts? Other scientific evidence? Why 

IS one type of evidence better than another? Does the 
value of the evidence depend on the kind of historical fact 
in question? 
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APPENDIX A 



A VMdLz ion, rmchlng ChAMaal ThuMmi md Ua^onAjfiQ 



The following short tKcerpt is taken from the dialogue of -a - 
v1deo=^taped session conducted with a group of fourth grade stu- 
dents/ Critical thinking and reasoning 1 Iterally P^^g^f ^^^;^^ . ^ 
dialogue. This example illustrates (1) how cofmion and all -pervasive 
such features are* and (2) how attention can be given to the 
reasoning skills at any time, while discussing any subject. The 
skills do not always require special "reasoning activities. 

During this session, teacher and students were discussing the 
carnival dilenitta stated on 0age 5, A girl is taken to the 
carnival by her father. It is her 7th birthday and he has promised 
her she can choose any five rides she likes. He discovers he has 
forgotten his wallet. The last day of the carnival, the distance 
home too great to go and return before it closes. He can pay the 
entrance fees. If the little girl lies about her age she can injoy 
several rides He leaves the decision to her. At one point, well 
into the discussion, the teacher asked the group who chose t© tell 
the truth for the best reason each had for so doing. The dialogue 
then proceeded as followsf 



Liz: 

Walter: 

Sean : 
Walter: 
Jennifer: 
Emily: 

Sean: 

Lauren: 



Walter: 

Sean 

Emny 



What if everybody 1 led! Just everybody lied! The 
carnival would go bankrupt. Then there'd be no more 
carnival anymore. Then no one could go to the - 
carnival . 

But everybody doesn't lie. Sometimes they* re honest, ::| 
Sometimes they're not. More people are honest, than^ j; 
that lie* ^ 

And nobody would know if you lied* an^n^^ay. v;;| 
Yeah, nobody would know, 

But once you start lying, you'll be lying all the tlfne^ 

'But.lt's only one little lie. It*s not like you 11e^ 
a ll the time . * 

- — ^ • yl^^ 

Yeah, I don't lie all the time. I just lie like onci;^^ 
week. - . -^^Il 

But one lie i_s something* It'i like pollution* You A 
drop one littTe candy wrapper, and you say "it s only.* 
a Tittle candy wrapper," Then you go and do It again^^ 
But It all adds. One little candy wrapper 1s soraeth™. 

You lie, too. ^Yaah» you He, too. Yeah, you drop 53 
candy wrappers, too* Yeah, you do it, too. v -i^vx 




The response of LI2 Is directly to the point and relevant to 
the question that was asked. She is giving a reason why lying 
would be undesirable in such a ease* She Is arguing that if 
everyone lied there would be certain consequeneeSi and that these 
consequences would be so undesirable that they should dissuade us 
from jy1ng. 

Then Walter's response also is directly pertinent to Liz*s 
point* He 1s attempting to show her that in reality it win not 
be the case that everyone lies, and thus we need not worry about 
the horrible consequences which she predicts* Again, this response 
is not only pertinent to the discussions but is also directly 
pertinent to the comments made inined lately before by Liz. 

But notice that Sean's ranark is "off the track." It*s simply 
Irrelevant to the issue now being discussed (though 4 of courses it 
Is relevant to the issue as a whole). This Is because the issue 
now being discussed is the nature of the consequences to the 
carnival; and the consequences are unche'^ged whether or not anyone 
knows about the lying. 

At this point, it would be very instructive to point out to 
the students how, in one case* the response is perfectly relevant 
and how, in the other cases the response Is simply not pertinent 
to that particular Issue. The issue of whether anyone knows about 
the lying deserves as much prima facie consideration as any other. 
But this 'iS consideration distinct from that of the consequtnces 
to the carnival, and so this reason should bi kept separate, seeing 
such examples inevitably helps students learn to detect when argu- 
ments begin to stray away from the point being addressed, It also 
helps thWi hopefully, to keep their own consents "on the track." 
With a v1deo=taped record of such a session * one can easily point 
out such features of the taped dialogue to the students after the 
session is over. If one does not have access to video tape. It is 
still possible to point out such pertinent or irrelevant arguments 
after a live session. Pointing out such features as they occur 
would be terribly disruptive of the flow of the dialogue. 

In the dialogues Jennifer's remark is no longer directed to 
the Issue of the eonsequencis to the carnival. She has dropped 
that issue and has begun on a completely different track,, a totally 
different line of reasoning. She 1s offering another reason why 
lying Is not recommended In this case. She is claiming essentially 
that lying In this case would lead one to become a habitual liar. 

Then Emily responds by simply denying Jennifer's claim. She 
does not give a reason why one little lie doea not lead to habitual 
lying* But she does insist that we keep the two distinct— they are 
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not the same^ and she dots Imply that one does not lead to the 
other. With just a bit more sophistication, Emily could have 
pffifrted ou^ in additipr^ that Jennifer was using a version of the 
slippery slope argument whlchj without further support, is 
always fallacious on the face of it. 

But then Lauren does provide such further support. Instead 
of merely stating that the one thing leads tp the other, he provides 
reasons to convince us that this is so. Now the Issue at hand 
has shifted, of course, to whether one lie leads to many lies. But 
notice that Lauren does not tell us how one lie leads to many 
lies. Instead, he just tells us that lying is like pollution; then 
he attempts to show how one little act of pollution leads to a big 
pollution problem. The implied conclusion, of course, is that the 
same thing will happen with lying. 

Again, a student who had begun to develop skills in critical 
thinking and reasoning could have easily pointed out that this 
comparison was an obvious argument from analogy (which, again , 
is also fallacious without further support). In both cases, 
facility with particular skills would havp greatly increased the 
sophistication of the exchanges* (Please note that it Is not 
merely the ability to use Jargcn that is important. For in the 
first case* the students did make the proper critical response even 
though they never used the words "slippery slope." However,- 
defined terminology can help students understand whv their re- 
sponsewas the proper one, why that argument is fallacious, and 
can also help them learn to identify such arguments more readily.) 

None of the students, in fact, pointed out that this was an argu- 
ment from analogy. But the responses they did make afford another 
opportunity to draw attention to the features of critical thinking 
and reasoning present* They gave two replies, both of which were 
ad homlnem attacks upon the speaker, one for each side of the 
analogy. They were quite simply! "You throw candy wrappers on 
the ground, too." and "You lie, too*" Clearly Lauren *s virtue 
is an inappropriate consideration in determining the merit of his 
argument. In fact, his arguments were lousyi but not because he 
was a litter-bug and a I1ar* Thussany knowledge the students had 
of his character as a litter-bug and/or liar should still not V 
prevent th^ frm considering impartially whatever arguments he ^.a; 
proposed. . .! ■:■ 

The excerpt from the dialogue was obviously selected because • 

of Its great potential for the teaching of critical thinking and ' 
reasoning^ But this segment Is not atypical. The point here is 

simply that any such dialogue or discussion or conversation ytith vM 

students has the potential for such teaching. The occasion re- Ji 1 

quires only a teacher who understands these valid or Invalid vilf 



arguminti and who can recognize them when they appear* (Notice 
hera again the great need for the teacher to be competent in 
these skills*) This obviously does not require any special 
reasoning activities^ and^hence^ provides an avenue by which 
attention to the reasoning skills can be given in the course 
of regular classroom activity. 



APPENDIX B 



C^-^^'idugtina A Dtsaussion an ValueB_ 



The teaching of critical thinking and reasoning should take 
place as an integral part of everything that is done In the class- 
room. Obviously some activities lend theTOelves more, to this aipect 
than do others. Also, some activities work more successfully than 
others at the very beginning of teaching critical thinking and 
reasoning. In particular, engaging the students in discussions' 
about value-related issues is an extremely fruitful n»ans by which 
to begin drawing attention to critical thinking and reasoning* 

Part I pointed out how critical thinking and reasoning arise 
in such dfscussions and also indicated the reason this is neces- 
sarily the case* The next point discusses how to conduct such 
sessions. Again ^ these suggestions are not sacred prescriptions 
which cannot be tampered with.- These suggestions embody one 
teacher's experiences and his reflections upon these experiences. 
Certain approaches work for him* But that is not all. Each 
teacher wants to develop personal critical skills, Hencej do not - 
accept what is said merely because one person has said it. 
Evidently some orlma facie evidence exists in favor of sertsus 
consideration being given to his views. Experience, trmlning, 
background, and expertise recommend consideration, Vour critical 
attitude will, however. Insist that each of you should never 
accept what one "authority" says solely on the basii of his 
credentials, but rather on the merits of what he says* And this 
detenni nation of merit must be made by each one* Thus, this 
appendix offers more than M%t of do'e mid dm^t^B, It includes 
a brief rationale behind each. If you have read this far* none 
of the rationale should be at all surprising to you* However, It 
may prove helpful to have a short statement right alongside the 
procedural suggestion. After you have read the suggeitlon and 
the reason why the suggestion is mades then you can decide for 
yourself how meritorious the suggestions sound. Furthermore, after 
you have tried conducting such sessions, you can see for yourself 
how sound these suggestions are* 

Before specific suggestions of do's a^d dan't's^ some 
general conments are pertinent whtn this issue of values in the 
classroom arises* 



FACING UP TO VALUES 
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education Is Intimately eonGernid with the devalopment of persons, 
then it will Inevitibly touch upon values— that systam of beliefs, 
ideas, and standards fay which individuals decide what is importants 
good or badp right or wrong. Values infonn a person-s life and 
guide his or her most Inportant actions. 

If a teacher concludes that she or he must deal with values 
in the classroom^ the first step is to bring any fears out into 
the open so they can be faced and dealt with. Some of these are- 

—Values are not the proper concern of the teacherp the 

school or the idycational system. 
—As i teacher, I have no special qualifications or 

expertise for such a task. Moreover, anything I say 

would be Just one person's opinion. 
--There is the ever-present danger that parents will think 

I am trying to undermine the values that they have Impartid 

to their children and/or to indoctrinate students to rt^ 

own views. 

—No matter how careful, objectiveiOr neutral I try to be» 
young students will inevitably be Influenced by views. 

—Such discussions never seem to "get anywhere," nothing 
Is ever resolved, 

—Such activities are an inefficient and wasteful use of 
time, 

—I do not have all the answers, 

— In such discussions i a point might be reached when 1 
would not know how to respond^ 

—I might be put in an embarrassing spot, 

—I will probably find that at the end of the dlscussioni 
I won't know how to tie it all together* 

—The class might end up with an "immoral" conclusion. 

—Such discussions might awaken "sleeping t1ger^*1 that Is, 
might open up volatile areas of great controversy and 
lead to dlsseniion and antagonism within the class, 

— Ip or the idlais, might trespass on sacred preserves or 
Intrude fnto areas that a given person mBy be either in- 
capable of and/or ufMining to open up for scrutiny, 

—Such activities set a bad precedent, since students will 
„ eventually want^to open up everything, . - . . . ^ ^ . 

--Such activities would only serve to make students dis-* 
niusloned and cynical i they would Inevitably find that 
they could not apply this open, critical appfoach to many 
other areas of their lift— classes and hofM, pi§^a-pis 
authorl^ figures, etc. 
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Cautions 



Hy objactive is not to give students my ideas about what is 
important or relevant to consider^ what is best or what is 
right* I seek to help then become more consciously aware 
of their own ideas* the adequacy of those ideas (in light 
of their experience), and how those ideas bear upon their 
decision* 

neuaA g^ye my judgmmt oK Qphhwn imtJJL the. md. In the 
eyes of students* a great deal of status and "authority" is 
associated with a teacher* I do not want the students to be 
unduly Influeneed by what I think about an issue. Thus, I 
only divulge what I think after they have an opportunity to 
think about the issue and discuss it themselves. 

After the students formulate substantive supports for 
their positions--tested against the opposition of their 
c1assmates--they are not as tempted to accept my position 
just because it came from me, (It is very important for 
the teacher to indicate his or her position at least sometimes. 
Students i like other human beings, have no desire to be as- 
sociated with mere "questioners*" "Inquisitors" or 
"facilitators," They prefer, instead, a real person* who 
has feelings* attitudes, judgments* Indecisions and who Is 
not afraid to exor^^^ themj 

Once when the writer did finally "confess" his own reiolu- 
tion of a dileniTiaj the group of children In agreement with his 
answer took the writer's opinion as a vindication of their Judg- 
ment* as an indication that they had "won*" But before they could 
let out a cheer* a girl from the "losing" side called out* "But 
his opinion doesn't maka it r ght!" Music to the writer's ears. 

Here was a person who had thought through this dllemna 
and reached a judgment of her own. She was very much aware 
that her position should not be iurrinriared iimply because ~ 
I disagreed. Needless to say, I strongly conmended such 
autonomy and independence, being carefulnot to equate it with 
being close-minded or Ignoring what anyone else thought. 

-I newest mafee a value. JadQmm^ cdsowt anything ^ald by on^ qA ' 
m ^tudmt&. It Is simply a fact that different people dlffir'.e 
in judgment about particular Issues. I wish to offer own 
opinion only as one rrore, among others^ to be considered, f i 



—I don't tAy to a.cMzsj^ eo*ae>tAta. Ethical issues cannot be 
resolved like a jigsaw puzile that has only one solution or a 
math problem that has one correct answer. Since there is no 
one right answer, then there is no need to get everyone to 
see" _ it. Therefore, we can begin to debunk the myth that 
says 5 "We differ^ I'm right, so you must be wrong." 

On several occasions, I went even further than the "more 
than one right answer" concept. When students simply could not 
make up their minds, I tried to help them see that it Is per* 
fectly legitimate and respectable to suspend judganent and say 
"I Just don't know." 

Follgwing are some of the things I deliberately do do in 
dealing with values: 



Do*s 

— T mcoma§t stwimt^ to iocm on why th^y hold tha. poSA^n& thty 
do. ffy major concern is not with the students' particular 
positions^ but rather with how they arrived at than. I want 
theni to concentrate on the reasonst the considerations that 
led them to their positions. 

The problems the students face will change as their lives 
progress-»and so will the answers. And even when the problems 
do not change, tha answers sometimes will. Thus, undue concern 
with --answers" will not offer any long-lasting benefits. But 
once the student has begun to master the process by which he or 
; she arrives at answers and understands the why behind th^, the 
ability to deal with the changing character of the problans 
that arise will follow. 

I remember one discussion that showed a froup of children 
how people can take the same course of action* but for widely 
varying reasons, I was dealing with a dilemma in which a girl 
must decide whether to lie about her age to enter a carnival at 
half-price and have enough money left for rides or to be truth- 
.>^ful and miss the rides. 

Some children said they would tell the truth because their 
guilt would prevent them from enjoying the rides an^orei somp, 
because they thought their fathers (the glrri father accompanies 
i; her in the film) could never trust them again if they didn*t; 
h somt, because they wire afraid of being caught; some, faecauit 
:-thty wanted to be fair to the carnival owners. Thus, while many 
5 children had the same "answer," they had very different rtasons 
. for arriving at it. 
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dta^matUp KatkBA thm hashing mch vtucn p^e^mt a "po^^Ulon 
papm.^' I do this for two reasons. First, a student's position 
will be mueh stronger {and based en greater confidence) if he 
or she will make an attfflipt to counter criticism and conflicting 
opinions* If the strengths of the others' positions and the 
weaknesses of the student's own position are considered, a 
student's final stand will be more realistic and secure. 

Second, this apprpaeh promotes dialogue. If a person makes 
a point that he or she thinks is relevant and important * It 
merits a response. This is done in the interest of arriving 
at the "truth" and because each person's opinion is of value and 
deserves consideration. Also, since we are trying to under- 
standt due consideration of each one's contribution helps us 
toward that goal. 

-I dlscQtmagt 6tudmtk tklnkii^ that £/ie objtc^ oi tht 

cmhlan It ioA ont patitLon to "tatn," We are not having a 
debate; the object is for individuals to try to detennine the 
merits of the case and then to decide accordingly. 

Even though there may be proponents for opposing views, thij 
activity can be seen as a joint enterprise In which there are no 
V^lnners" because there are no "losers." By approaching a problen 
in this way* It Is possible for a participant to change his or 
her mind. In one class* a boy agreed with the group that chose , 
to lie in the carnival dllmna. But, during the discussion* a 
girl from the opposing side said that lying would not be fair to 
the other children of the same age who told the truth and paid 
the full price. 

The boy said he had never considered that point of view* 
And when he did, it was enough to change his mind. He switched 
sides and said that he thought the reasons In favor of tellfng 
the truth were better* The student was able to get beyond 
proving one side right to discovering what would be the right 
thing for him to do. This kind of reversal did not happen 
frequently, but it did occur more than once. 

dUlnUlvt WQtM^n, I hope that the students' considiratlon^ 
and discussion of the dil©!ina will continue beyond the llmltea 
time we have together--w1th each Other i with their friends, 
with their families, I try to help them get over the all too • 
common idea that every huinan drama and dlleniiia is resolved— r 
usually happily*-w1th1n the confines of one T*V* program's i 
time slot. Also, I let then know at the end of the discussion 
that I cannot provide the definitive resolution for then. 
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fyv^ to ttg4X4jnatiz^ nQncsgrU^vi., nofVtaZionaZ ^m^jiXs 0iat 
mZghi 4iito a htman dtoi^ian^ There Is more to a human 

btlhg than rational * cognitive^ Intfllectual procesies* There* 
are religious views* faith, bellefii feellngSi nteds, fears, 
ete*— all crucial to our lives. These factors can be accepted 
as Important* partial bases on which some decisions are made-- 
but not blindly. He accept them because their existence Is a 
fact, but we can examine them critically. 

For example, we can trace an action's consequencest note 
its limitations, and determine Its compatibility with our other 
valueit Ideals^and so on, If.after all that,we still cannot 
provide a cogent defense for our position, but feel that we must 
maintain It, it can be recognlied as a judgment not solely of the 
mind but of our total self* 

*I to h^p &^idmt& ^ee ^at tiity be opm^ffUndtd md 4t4M> 
JL^iUn tht egpa&4^ to fee comUtt^d, It Is possible for students 
to develop a critical attitude without becoming cynical about 
ivtrythlng. They can still have something to "believe 1nJ' That 
SOTiethlng may no longer be exactly what It was before* Their 
critical scrutiny may reveal some shortcomings, some drawbacks * 
some 'feet Of clay" But that same double-edged critical sword 
can also reveal whatever strong points remain. 

Then If, In the student- s judgmenttthe strong points out- 
weigh the weaks he or she can believe in and be cofrmltted to 
what Is strong about a particular position. This will be a 
comi^ent that Is less blind and naive and more "open-eyed" 
and realistic— one In which the students can gain confidence 
from a more accurate assessment of the strengths and weaknesses 
of the position they take* 



Excerpts from "Facing Up to Values" (pp. 1!4-lly) 
are reprinted with the permlsilon of Hacmillan 
Professional Magazine, Inc., holders of the copy- 
right. Permission to copy materials issued by the 
New York State Education Department does not In- 
clude permission to reprint copyright material. 
Apply to TEACHER, One Fawcett Place* Greenwich, 
Connecticut* 06830* 



APPENDIX C 



Procedural Agreements or Conmitnients Underlying Critical Discussion 

Critical discussions introduce students to what might be called 
philmaptUcaZ comnlXmnth , These conmitments make a critical dis- 
cussion possible. Whenever persons seriously seek to resolve a 
dilenina or think their way through a problem, there are certain 
procedural principles to which they must be coninitted. These coni= 
mitments involve: 

. Wng certain things in a certain way; 
, establishing and observing certain criteria^ 
. adopting certain attitudes toward the endeavor itself. 
These procedural agreements are always needed, but the need is 
especially evidsnt when the endeavor takes the form of a social 
enterprise Involving several people. These cormiitments can be 
formulated along the following lines: 



1) Contnitment _t_Q_ Irnpartiality and Objectivity . The idea 
here is simply that^ during his del iberationSj a student should not 
give undue weight to any particular person or interest — unless 
there are relevant reasons for doing so. This means he will 
give due (not necessarily equal) consideration to every proposal 
made* to every issue uncovered, to every objection raised=-with 
as much of an "objective" viewpoint as he can. As a corollarys 
he will also not give undue weight to his own positions merely 
because it is his own* Tftis conrniibnent is necessary in order to 
insure that all sides of the issue are considered* and that no 
viewpoint or position is prCTaturely screened out by any sort of 
biased preselection. 

This guarantee of impartiality and objectivity Is required 
by the very nature of the enterprise itself; in philosophical 
inquiry we seek to arrive at the best understanding we can of a 
particular Issuet and^in order to do that* we must attend to ill 
considerations which are significant for this issue. We will 
usually decide that some points are less slgniflcaht than others. 
But this can only be done after they have been given due conildera- 
t1on--as opposed to being ruled out even before being considered 
for their significance* And this fair consideration is all the 
comnitment requires* 

Just as the very nature of the philosophical entefprisa 
requires this comnitment, so does the nature of the teacher's 
entefprise with the students require this cofTmitment, For the 
student's objective Is to understand the nature of the dlleifna, 
see clearly the several issuei involved p and arrive at the best 
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possible resolutioh of that dnetma. In practice^ this conmitoent 
to impartiality and objectivity mtans that a student should not 

?iva any more weight to a suggestion made by a best friend than 
hi or she) does to any others nor any less to one made by a 
"worst enemy*" nor any "speciaV consideration to one made by the 
teacher. 

2) Coniqi jgnen t_ to _Con siderlng Only Relevant Criteria. This 
eonmitonent is Important because the participants might all be 
perfectly impartial and objective, but might be consideHng points 
completely irrelevant to the issue at hand. This commitment. In 
and of itself, will not, of course, determine which eonsiderations 
are Irrelevant, But it does indicate awareness that such a dis- 
tinction can be made, and provides the inclination to try to make 
It, Note here that the task of deciding which considerations are 
the relevant ones can be exceedingly difficult. Obviously* the 
context of the situation will influence which considerations will 
fet relevant in a given case, and this context, of course, will 
vary. For instance, a girl wants to join an all-boys little 
league baseball teami the decision Is left up to the players. The 
fact that she is the best shortstop In the neighborhood seems to 
be a relevant consideration in deciding to accept her on the team. 
But there might be equally relevant considerations which would lead 
one to reject her; for example, the girl has asthma. On the other 
hand, the fact that she is a girl se^s to be complefely irrelevant 
to deciding such an issue. Regarding a different issue, however 
(for example, in casting for the role Of Ophelia In Hamlet) the 
candidate's being a girl seems decid^ly relevant. 

These are fairly obvloui easy cases* However, If the parti- 
cipants In this social enterprise seek to arrive at the best 
possible understanding of the problem and the best possible 
resolution of the dilefima, then they must be comnited to consider 
only those criteria which are most significant and relevant to the 
issue at hand* Failure to do so would seriously Jeaponliie any 
chances they might have for success. Thu^ given the rationale 
behind the enterprise to begin wit^ participants must be coriiTiltted 
to consider only relevant eriteria. 

3) Cofranitment to Consis tency, Students must strive 
.to make their thought and statements at one time compatible with 

those at another time. This Is necessary if the diicusiion, as a 
whole* Is to be at all comprehensible, if the different portions 
of the diseussion are to "fit togeth€ri"and If discussion Is to 
make any kind of cumulative progress toward Its objective. This 
comnltrnent means that it is not "acceptable" or "appropriate" for 
oni to make a itatanent that Is patently oontradietory to any of 
one's previous statanenti* In practice, this also means, for in- 
stance, that if a student raises an objection to one of his class* 
mates, he must be willing to consistently apply the same criterion 
to himself* To fail to do so would, be "special pleidlngt" Just 
another form of Inconsistency, 
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4) Coffinitment to Comprehensive Thinking , This cormiitaient 
means participants must strive to applythese principles to every 
aspect of their endeavor. They cannot adopt this critical attitude 
in some areas of consideration* and ignore it in others. There 
thus can be no "sacred preserves" which lie beyond the reach, a 
Driori, of this critical approach. They must be willing (at least 
in principle) to subject to critical scrutiny everything that 
might arise during the course of the inquiry. This is necessary 
in order for the students to protect thenselves against uncritically 
making asswnptionst or accepting statments* claims, etc*. Into 
their considerations which examination could show to be unwarrant= * 
able* And this can only work if all aspects and possibilities are 
subject to such examination. 

^ ) Coffinitment to Equal Regard for Individual_s as Resources. 
Part ic i pants must beconinitted to respecting each jther" per son~Tn7 
the discussion as a possible source of valuable information^ 
relevant considerations , or persuasive arguments. This is so 
becausei given that the student's prime objective is to arrive at 
the best possible solution, then it is at least secondary (and at 
most irrelevant) from what ource that solution comes. This means 
that the student will consider each participant as an equal member 
of the group, a peer, and a partner in this search. ThuSfeven if 
a student does not "like" one of his classmates, he must still be 
committed to at least leaving open the pc^sibility that his 
"enemy" might say something important. Hence, he cannot auto- 
matically "tune*' anyone out. 

6) Cornnltment to _ t_he_ Search for Reaj^onj . The participants 
must be coinnited to the search for reasons , defensible reasons, as 
the basis upon which to make their decisions and determine their 
behavior. This commitment must be accepted or else there would 
be no sense in jointly discussing reasons in the first place* This 
means that the student will strive to make decisions not solely 
on the basis of personal whim or caprice, or what his friends do, 
or impulse, or prevailing opinion, or what his teacher thinks or 
Says, He will strive to decide because of the merits of the cast 
that can be made for or against a particular position. 

These conriltments are abiolutely necessary for any social enter^ 

prise In which a group of people try to think their way through _ 

sofnething. Critical inquiry and discussion could not proceedi 
would not be possible, without cofmiitments to such principles on 
the part of the participants. This is true of critical discusslen 
it every level from the most sophisticated to the most tleinentary. 
And clearly, this is Just as true of the discussions with children 
as well as adults on "what they would do." It is neceisary for 
these principles to be operatiye in all critlcsl discussions* 
Thus, participants must be conmlttid to such pr1r»^1ples. 
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APPENDIX D 



The question has been asked, "What reason do we have to be- 
lieve that 'rap sessions' with students and adults will lead to 
any real change in behavior^ or that any of the platitudes so 
easily expressed during such discussions will actually show up 
1n their behavior?" The questioner might have further added that, 
"Unless there is some real effect on the behavior of the students 
then this has Just been a parlor exercise^^hich really accomplished 
nothing." This is a legitimate concern. 

Before addressing directly the question of behavior, two pre- 
liminary remarks are in order. Firstt one must be clear as to 
whether one is insisting on behavior per se, or whether one will 
settle for any effect whatsoever. If the latter is acceptable^ 
then even although such discussion has no effect on 
behavior, it can still be judged worthwhile as long as it produces 
some effect or other. In that case, attention need not be re- 
stricted to merely overt behavior; the effects on the "interior 
life" of the student could be considered also, These effect^ 
while generally more difficult to detect, obviously need not be 
any less worthwhile. 

There are two possibilities regarding these "internal" 
effects: 1) They have absolutely no connection with behavior in 
any way, 2) these internal effects do eventually "show-up" in 
external effects; i.e., overt behavior. This "indirect" effect 
is something of a middle ground between no effect on behavior 
at all (I.e., purely internal effect) and irsnediate change in 
overt behavior. 

Secondly, even 1n the case of purely internal effects, it 
does not follow necessarily that the activity in question would 
be judged— for that reason— to be a completely worthless one. 
For surely, not every single activity has as Its sole standard 
^ of merit the effect It produces in the behavior of one who 
engages In it. Many activities can be chosen or not chosen, 
which are thought of as enjoyable* deslrablei valuable, res- 
pectable* even though they produce no noticeable change In 
behavior patterns^ listening to music, cooking for friendSp 
drinking wines going for a walk through the leaves, to mention 
a few. 

It is important to realize that inquiry into the effect of 
such an activity on the behavior of the students may mean ap- 
plying a criterion which In Itself deserves as much consideration 
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as any other mrm^ but which ^ evertheless a criterion which is 
not applied to many, many othtr "worthwhile" activities. 



How^wfth these preliminary cavefL^ madet this appendix can 
address directly the question of the effect on behavior of such 
activities* To obtain any substantial, long-lasting benefit 
from such discussions* teachers must make discussions of this 
type an on-going , enduring feature of the student's ejcperience-- 
and not Just in the classroom* This cannot be a gne-shot affair— 
nor even an irregular and infrequent one. 

Suppose that ^ student has been immeriad^ as a participant- 
over a period of time in this kind of critical discussion. Sucn 
experiences lead to certain commitments on the part of the student* 
These commlftnents are sunmarlied on ppJiO tol22* How the formation 
of these corranitments affect the behavior of the student is now the 
focus ^ 

By way of examples On the playground, one of the boys from 
the class is on the verge of beat1ng-up one of the girls from the 
class. NoH there Is always the possibility that the boy will act 
completely on impulse, or that emotions run so high as effectively : 
to short-circuit all rational, deliberative processei* Thens 
probably none of these cwiinitments will make the slightest dif- 
ference whatsoever. Assure that the boy's frustration Is not 
at this level, Nowton the admitted assumption that it Is "better" 
for him not to beat his classmates will these coninitments formed 
by him In class in any sense incline him to do the "bettir^Vthlng, _ y 
in short t to behave in the "better" way? 

The first two commitments had to do with giving Impartial con*;, 
sideratlon or treatment In all cases, unless relevant reasons 
exist for doing otherwise. The difficulty obviously Is In 
determining whether there art Indeed relevant reasons* And this 
will change from situation to situation. For suppose this same -'.^'-i^Ji 
boy was considering not whether to beat up his classmatt, but 
whether to ask her to play on his baseball team. Her^ two con* 
sideratlons would warrant giving her partial consideration which 
no One else received* 1) She is the best shortstop in the schooliS:® 
2) she has asthma* For this particular aetiyity {1.^rrpTay1ngr^^ 
baseball) these are Indeed releyant reasons why she should be^ • - ^ 
treated differently. (There may, of course^ be mora compallinf 
reasons why she should be treated the same*) And it Is only be^| Afp[ 
cause of the existence of such reasons that It Is Justiflibli t61ft^# 
do so. But consider nov^ the activity of beating her up* RegardlngM 
this activity t there seem to be no relevant reasons for treating / 
her differently. And, In the absence of any such reasons * she ^^^^^^ 
should not be treated differtntlyi i.e.. she should not be beat yp1^# 
Thysithe operation of this cmnitment in the itudtnt's refliction^l^,^ 
would tend to Influence his behavior. ^'^i 



Thi third cemmitment had to do with conslsttncy. This cOTmlt- 



Sbellefs about not wilfully hurting others. This comnltment would 
r alio help the student become sensitive to whether his action at 
■- Jthls time Is compatible with other of his actions at other timesj 
II that is* whether his fighting his classmate without reason on this 
;f occasion Is compatible with his refusal , on other occasions, to 
i; join In fights which were started just for the fun of It. Thus? If 
: this corrmltoent Is operative for this boy at this t1me» 1t would 
•incline him to at least inquire as to whether his contemplated 
gactlon Is in keeping with his beliefs, Hences If he has some 
^' beliefs In fairness* or in not needlessly causing suffering to 
ff others, or In the right of each person to carry on his or her life 
• -unmolested, then he might be inclined to refrain from his action 
V If his inquiry suggests to him that this action is incompatible, 
^-Inconsistent with these beliefs. - 

ife The fourth commitment had to do with being comprehensive in 
our thinking. This commitment would help the student avoid 
applying" what he has learned In just some situations and not 
itothers/ This would tend to keep the student from applying these 
'^principles Just in class or just In "philosophical" discussions; 
y or just when others are around. Rather, true understanding of this 
iconinltment will help him to see that this critical , reflective at- 
Sitltude must permeate his life, all his discussions, all his 
§;relationships, all his act1ons--1ncluding this action on the play- ° 
^^ground. This commitment would thus tend to Insure that the other 
i^conwitments are considered In this Instance, and that the boy would 
^liit least think about how the principles learned In class mesh with 
tpthis cont«iiplated action, 

' The fifth cmnnltonent had to do with respect for each other 
S^^person as a possible source of Infnnnations considerations, or 
llarguments* This alone is not the same as respect for each other 
person as one who possesses rights, has feelings, has Interests, 
If deserves consideration* etc, A person may grant this first kind 
gof rational. Intellectual respect in much the same way one respects 
^aTdictioriary or encyclopedia as a source of Information-^without 
Mtxtending it to the latter kind of respect for the person as a 
ftirsorii not as a resource* or encyclopedlajor computtr. Only this 
Blatter kind of respect will result In the "good" beh^vior^ But it 
^Istvery. difficult to maintain the former kind of respect without 
lltektending It to the latter also. So now, on the assumption that > 
fethis extension is likely, the boyfon the playground will tend to 
Kftspect the girl as one who has rights of her own, feelings of 
^htr; owi, just as he does. In short, he respects her as a person. 




This comes about in large part bacause of the empathy which the 
boy can feel for her, and to the degree to which he can feel and 
understand what it is like to be her* By so doing* he can see 
that in some salient respects she is no different from him — 
and he does not like to be beat up. 

Finally, there was the commitment to search for reasons as 
the basis upon which to make decisions and detennine behavior. 
If this conmitment has taken hold, it tends to insure that the 
student is concerned that his actions not be based solely on 
feelings, nor that his actions be the result solely of impulslyes 
spur-of-the-moment inclination. Rather, he is concerned that his 
action is, in some way* Justifiable. And this justification will , 
come about because of the reasons that can be adduced in support 
of that action. Such a person is committed to having such 
reasons, such justification* before they act. Hence, the boy 
in the playground will be conmitted to having defensible reasons 
to justify this action before he proceeds to beat up his class- 
mate. And if he can discover no such reasons , no such justifica- 
tion, then he will tend not to carry through his action. 

In conclusion, two consequences seem to follows 1) Participa- 
tion in critical discussions such as those described here will 
lead to the development of certain comitments on the part of the 
students, and 2) these commitments will tend to "spill-over'^ into 
their actions and behavior apart from the discussions. Such 
discussions may not unfailingly produce students who are "better 
behaved." But such discussions do achieve this* they provide a 
splendid opportunity for students to gain certain experiencess to 
witness certain principles at work, to accumulate certain learnings, 
These ejcperienees, learnings, insights will affect the student's 
perception of himself, his classmates, his teachef, the world 
around him* and the nature of his Interaction with all these. None 
of this win guarantee a change in behavior In perfect accord with 
set standards* But such ejcperienees will tend to produce a more 
responsible individual. Now, how this shows up In behavior is still 
anybody* s guess. But this is as much as anyone can ever hope for— 
if one wishes to preserve for other individuals their moral 
autonomy. 



Check list for Exercises 



* Answir is not provided 



Exposition vs. Argument (pages 27-30) 

^ 1, EKpoiltlon 
Z. Exposition 

3, Exposition 

4, Argument 
' 5. Argument 

6. Exposition 

7, Exposition 
8» Exposition 
9* Exposition 

10* Exposition 
Exposition 

Deductive vs. Inductive (j 

;. 1 . Inductive 

2, Inductive 

^ 3, Inductive 

4. Deductive or Inducttvt 

depending upon assuniptlons lo. Inductive 
■ S, Inductive 1u Deductive 

?r Conditional Arguments (pages 38-41) 

1. Valid, Modus Tollens (MT) 

2, * 

. 3- Valid 
" 4. Valid 
i. Invalid 

5, Invalid, Denying Antecedent (DA) 

7. * 

8. * 

9. Invalid, DA 

10. Invalid, Afflnnlng Consequent (Ac) 
11- Valid, MP 
12. Invtlidp Ac 
; 13. Valid, MP 

14. Invalid, AC 
^-15. Valid 

15. Valid, MT 

117. Valid ' 
18. Valid 



12* Argument 
13* Argument 

14, Argument 

15, Argument 

16, Exposition 

17, Argument 

18, Argument 

19, Argument 

20, Argument 

21, Argument 



fages 31*33) 

6i Inductive 
7, Deductive 
3* Inductive 
9* Deductive 



Synogismi (pages 50-53) 



1. 


Invalid 


16. 


Inval id 


2. 


Invalid 


17. 


Valid 


3. 


Invalid 


18. 


Invalid 


4. 


Invalid 


19. 


Invalid 


5. 


it 


20. 


Invalid 


6, 


Valid 


21. 


Valid 


7. 


if 


22, 


Valid 


8.' 




23. 


Valid 


9. 


Invalid 


24. 


* 


10. 


Valid 


25. 


* 


11. 


Valid 


26. 


* 


IE. 


Valid 


27. 


* 


13. 


Valid 


28. 


* 


14, 


Valid 


29. 




15. 


Invalid 







Assumptioni (pages 56-58) 

1. Tax increase Justified only if income incriases. 

2. Larger classes Justified only if one receives more compensation. 

3. Students like to miss classes. 

4. People who teach at the college level want their children t© 

attend a "good" college. 

5. A smile always Indicates happiness. 

6. imperor Hirohito favors anything which is a big part of 

Japanese Industry. 

7. All marine biologists are against whale hunting. 

S. No one who scorei below 100 on IQ test can learn calculus, 
9. The principal always squashes plans which he does not like. 

10. Foreign aid is given for one reason only i to get other nations 

to support us in the United Nations. 

11. The Only reason for obtaining a degree in education is to 

prepare oneself for a teaching job, 

12. Studying harder unfailingly results in learning more* 

13. Anyone called a Child of God is blessed, 

14. Ex-cons are untrustworthy. 

11. All with degrees from Harvard Business School are very successful 

16. Anyone who knows the state ©f the econoim^ would not reiign. 

17. Representatlvei from rural areas will inevitably oppose such 

a bill. 

18. A) Only reason for teaching values is to see "results" In ^ 

behavior, ^ . " ' 

B) If one has not seen "effects" yet, tBen^ teaching was in valnr^ 

19. All Catholics must agree with Pope on all issues of morality. 

20. Any argument with missing premises must have a false conclusion.- 

21. New York City (NYC) and Mass, line are on a straight line. 
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: 22» Beth you and the dog havi the same detection (I.e., sensory) 
apparatui. 
23* It 1i betttr not to look older. 

24* Any washer which sprays up from the bottom. . .will do a 
rr fantastle Job. 

A syllogism cannot have four terms. 

26, The a vif age student In the class reads one year above level. 

27. You're not h good man. (Though this was clearly the Intended 

messaget notice that, strictly speaking, this follows only If 
the original phrase Is changed to: Only good men die young J 

28. * 

29, One must believe in God to be moral i 

30* A) The blood type of a child Is identical to that of at least 

one of the parents. 
B) The boy was not transfused at birth. 
31. A woman Is "supposed" to look younger=-or, at leasts younger than 

her husband. 

Use of j^ang^uage (pages 61-63) 

1, "Chisel lirs" is a pejorative term. AlsOt use of this term begs 

the question! 1*e., the very use of the term already pre-judges 
the right of such persons to receive assistance. 

2, "Handouts" Is a pejorative term. Also, this a doubtful evaluation, 

3, Is voting record the sole criterion by which to judge usefulness 

to society? Even If not the sole criterion^ Is It at ail a 
useful or valuable one? 

.4. * 

* 

6, * 

7, Use of flattery* 

8, Use of "finally" suggests that such legislation Is long overduti 

without explicitly saying so. 
9* Suggestion by insinuation and innuendo. Very common. 
10. Suggestethat in other fonre of government men are not free to 

exercise their rights, 
^n* Suggests that Cohen is the only candidate who appreciates the 

problem. 

2., There 1s a suggestion— or hint— that he was not allowed to return 
before his death. 
Implication made that the resignations cane because of the In- 
vestlgatlorii and, furthermore, that the resignations implied ^ 
guilt. of some kind. 
14; ftessage; this fs a hard-working man— Just the kind of man we " 
S ] neiid for this job. 
pSi Message j here Is a family mani a solids upstanding citlien. 
416^'Double Entendre* Meanings on^two Tevels. 
|T7; Atten^>t. to discredit a eaUse by pointing out that only a few 
jlSfr'^^^ support it. Is the rightness of a cause determined by the 
liSH '^^ - number of people who support it? 




18; * 

19. * 

20. * 

Fanaelei (pagts 69-75) 



az. * 

23. * 

24. * 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 

a. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
IS. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
I 23. 
24* 
2S. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 

''i.'38. 
39. 



Ad homlntm 
ClfcuUr reisoning 



Argumant from Analogy 



Two wfongi makt a right. 41. 

Ad homlntm 42. 

Falsi d11inna 43. 

CllchI 44. 

Hasty Gantralliation 45. 

Hasty Generalization 46. 

Hasty Qeneraliiatlon 47. 

Appeal to P1^ 48. 

Appeal to Authority 49. 

Argument from Analogy 50. 

Appeal to Authority 51. 

Ad homlnem 52. 

Ad homlnim 53. 

Appeal to Pity 54. 
Hai^ tenerallzatlon 
Appeal to Popularity 
Hasty Genaralliatlon 
Irrtlevant reason* ad homlnem 

Irrelevant reason * ad homlnem 
* 

Hasty Qeneralliatlon 
Oversimplification 
False dilemma 

Appeal to Popularity 
Hasty General liati on 
Appeal to Authority 
* 

Appeal to Tradition 



Irrelevant reason (i.e., his being a veteran) 
* 

Appeal to Flattery 

Appeal to Authori^ {i-e., winner of Pulitzer prize) 
False dllinina, exaggerationi distortion 



■ 40. False dllemna 




Use of Eyidence (pages 81-84) 



1, Selling a lot does not show that the item ts goods only that 1t 

is popular, AlsOj in an airportt relatively few are repeat 
. customers. 

2, Studying all the time does not show that Charlie Is a gpod 

student. In facts might stu4y so much because he"^1s a 
poor student. He might study ell the time In spite of 
the fact that he is a good student, 

3, The "evidence" of resignation could be perfictly coincidental 

to the Investigation, Of courses if this Is added to other 
evidences then the conclusion could become more plausible. 

B. Rogers could be a monster to live with. Perhaps it Is easy for 
him to talk about being a warm persons yet difficult for him 
to act so. 



7. She might have received bad news lately; there might be a crisis 
in the family i she might be facing a life-and»death decision. 
Any of these could easily account for the evidence; i.e., 
the symptoms. 



11. It Is possible that while the person listens to jazz,he or she 
, 1s generally In a better mood and hence tends to take better 

care of the plants. This could easily account for their 1m« 
proved growth. It is also possible that for some other 
presently unknown reason, the person tends to listen to jazz 
during the growing months, and to classical, etc. during the 
dormant months, In short, the evidence presented here 1s 
viofthy of considerations but not conclusive. 

12. This seems to be a simple example of a far-fetched hypothesis, 

given the evidence. It would seem much more "sensible" to 
conclude that the violence on T.V* did find Its way Into 
the behavior of the childrens to some degree or other, 

13, The evidence is factual and incontrovertible. The conclusions 

drawn might very well be true. But the strength of the 
connection between the evidence and the conclusions is weak, 

14, The writer seems to tak^ true evidence and twist it to serve 

a desired conclusion. The obvious alternative explanation for 
these facts Is that exertion of the cardio-vascular system 
pumps blood away from the stomach, causing appetite to decrease, 
, 15. This hardly proves any telepathic communication. It is probably 
Just a coincidence. 



8. * 

9. * 
10. * 



^16, * 
111. * 
18, * 
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Selected Bibliography 



The litifituri of fisourees Immediately useful to the teacher 
Is limited. The fonowlng selection* covering the last ten years* ■! 
list! books and non-print materials found to be m%t helpful* Since - 
the essentiftl first step is for teachers to develop and improve 
their om critical skills before classroom Implementation can take 
placei the first three books are highlighted for Just that purpose. 



Beardsley* Monroe C* Thinklnq S traight - Principles of Reasoning 
for Readers and Writers {3rci edition). Prentice-Hall, Inc** 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey. 1966, 

Discusses Important skills of deduction* definition, use of ■ 
language: whit is Involved, worked-out examples, practice ■ 
exercises; written for the general reader, 

Kahane* Howard, Logic and Contemporary Rhetoric : The Use of Reason ; ' 

in Everyday Life- Wadsworth Publishing Co,, Inc., Belmont* ; : 
California. 1971, 

Discusses common fallacies which occur in everyday language, ~,[ 

especially in political speeches and advertising; also V|: 

covers use of statistics* media manipulation of candidates, ;| 

managing news* and textbooks and indoctrination* for the .^^ 
general reader. 



Vernon, Thomas St* and Nissen, Lowell, A., Reflective Thinkln^ 
the Fundamentals of Logic* Wadsworth Pu^l ishing Co, * 
Belmont, California. 1968, 




The follQwIng selections are more advanced logic textE* 



Barker, Steven F. , The Elements^ of Logic s McGraw-Hni Publishirs, 
New York City, New York. ZnTedltlon, 1974. 



Coplj Irving M. , Introduction to Logic . Macmlllan and Co., 
Publisheri, New York City, New York 



The following sources relate to critical thinking and reasoning 
in general 4 or develop specific features involved in the teaching 
of these skills. 

Aylesworth, Thomas 6., and Reagan, Gerald M,, Teaching for Thinking. 
Doubleday and Co*, Inc. * Garden Cityi New York, 

An excellent discussion of Important issues^ reading and 
thinking, critical thinking and value Judgments^ critical 
thinking and settlement of disputes j critical thinking and 
language alternatives of methodology; Includes dialogues 
between teacher and student with analyses Indicating the 
use of such Interchanges in enhancing critical thinking. 



D'Angelo, Edward, The Teaching of Critical Thinking , B. R. 
Gruneri Publishers, AnisterHFm, The Netherlands, 1971. 

Discusses the nature of critical thinking and the requisite 
skill SI features discussion of particular, concrete sug^ 
gestions for classroom use In various subject areas i 
includes extensive bibliographyp 



D'Angelo, Edward, "The Teaching of Critical Thinking through 
Literature," (unpublished manuscriptjp Department of 
Phnosophy, University of Bridgeportt Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, 
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fvanSi Clydes "Facing Up to Valueij" Teacher ^ December, 1974, 



Propoies procedural and substantive features, with rationale 
for eachp of typical classroom discussions designed to en- 
hance developmint of critical thinking skills especially as 
these involve value-related issues » 



Passmore, J., "On Teaching To Be Gritlcal," Education and the 
Development of Reason . Editors- Oearden, Hirsts FiTers, 
. Routredge and Kegan"Kaul , publishers- London, England, 
1972. 

How teaching to be critical differs from teaching other 
skills or other subject matters; the demands such teaching 
places upon teachers. 



Peltiers Garys and Bartl , Charles, "Using Classroom Tests to 
Promote Critical Thinking," Clearinghouse ^, 48:476-9, 
April , 1C08, 

Covers ways In which testSi examinations, grades, class- 
room practice i and study habits can stimulate development 
of critical thinking abilities. " 

Skinner, Ballou, "The l^yth of Teaching for Critical Thinking," 
Clearlnqhouse* 45:372-6, February^ 1Q71, 

Discusses why, even though teachers profess the Importance 
of teaching critical thinking, they rarely follow through. 



"Special Symposium on Thinking and Learning," Todjy ' s Education , 
64:42-51, March, 1975. 

Topics include: how each culture embodies its own dis- 
tinctive cognitive system and how this systan affects our 
thinking, misunderstandings about how children learns 
the school's reputed destruction of the child's "love of 
learning"; the role of intuition in learning. 



The following selections art general reading* 

Brown, George Isaac, Human Teaching fnr timm 1 earning. An Intro- 
duction to Confluent Education, Viking Press » New Yorks 
New York 10022. 1971. 

Fritre, Paulo, Eriircation for nritical nnngciousneis . A Continuum 
Book, The Seabury Press, New York. 1973. 
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Gordon, Donald R,, L anguage , Logic and the Mass Media , Holt,^ 

Rlnahart and WThsTon" of Canada , LtelV, Toronto and Mont real, 
1966. 

Rogers i Carl, Fre edom to Learn, Charles Merrill Publishing Co,, 
Ciilunibus, OhiQ~. TCbntams extensive bibliography). 1969/ 

Schwarti, Barry N., editor, Afflnna^iye Education , A Spectrum 
Boole, Prentice=Hi11 , Inc., Publishers, Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey. 1972, 



The following two selections are excellent sources for Ideas in 
writing and compiling critical thinking tests: 

National Council for Social Studies, 35th Yearbook, lyaluation in 
Social Studies , Washington, National Educationar Association. 

Bloom, Benjaniln S,, editor, xo_nog^X Qf |j uc a t i ona 1 Qb j ec t i v es : 
Handbook I^, Cognitive Domain ] ^avIcTMcKay CoT, Tnc". , 
New York. 196^ 



The fQllowing are materials which either deal directly with 
eritical thinking, or which help to create situations conducive 
to the learning of th^se skills. 

Firit Things , Guidance Associates, 757 Third Avenue, New York City, 
New Yorki, 10017. A series of sound-Filmstrlps for the 
elementary grades which deal with ethical Issues^ telling the 
truth, keeping promises, breaking the rules, and others, 
Each fllmstfip ends with an unresolved dilemma. 

Society and Mankind, The Center for Humanities, Inc., Two Holland 
Avenue, White Plains, New York 10603, A new audiovisual pro- 
gram for human development and guidance, social studies, art 
and science for the high school level. Uses slides^ tape 
cassettes, and records. (There is a limited version for middle 
>chool level). The breadth of topics covered Is impressive. 

Critical Thinking Aids, rludern Learning Aids, 1212 Avenue of the 
Americas , New~ToFk City, New York, 10035. A series of sound 
films trips dealing with decisions in American History. 
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Lipman, Matthe^, Harry Stottlemeier's Discovery , Institute for the 
Advancament of Vnllosophy for Chndren, Montclalr State 
College, Upper Montclalr, New Jersey. This is a novel 
which raises certain fundamental philosophical Issues and 
basic philosophical methods of reasoning. There is also a 
Teacher's manual available. Desiqned for 5th and 6th grades. 
1974, 

Lipman, Matthew and Sharp, Marqaret, Instructional Manuals 

to accompany HARRY STOTTLIMIIER'S DISCOVERV, Institute for 
the Advancement of Philosophy for Children, Montclalr State 
Conegii Upper Montclair, New Jersey 07043. 1975, 

This valuable resource reprints chapters from the novel cited 
above* then provides an analysis of the discovery methodology 
exemplified in it. Contributors include Leonard Berman and 
other educators involved in philosopliy for children. 

The sequel to Harry Stottlemeier's Discoyery is now being 
prepared, and should be available, together with an 
Instructional Manual, In 1976. 
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